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ALMOST A MISTAKE. 


enn 
BY KATHARINE HAWDON. 





HE rector was preaching a 
horribly dull sermon. He talk- 
ed on and on in the dreari- 
» est way about the ancient Jews 
and their stiff-neckedness. The 
conscientious portions of St. 
Mark’s congregation, the pil- 
lars of the church, not to say 
the posts, who thought it their 
duty to sit erect and stare at 
the pulpit, were fast getting in- 
to a like condition with those 
same ancient Jews. 

As for the undevout remain- 
der, they severally counted the 
panes of glassin the great tran- 
sept window, calculated how 
Many pounds avoirdupois the stoutest cherub would 
weigh, and whether his wings would bear him if he 
should venture upon a flight of fancy, made accurate 
surveys of the spots of damp on the ceiling, wonder- 





screen, whether the rector would ever get through, 
yawned and dozed off gradually and comfortably, 
and woke just in time to look foolish as everybody 
said “amen,” and sat down. 

George Noel yawned, but,did not go to sleep. He 
never so far forgot himself in church. Whether he 
ever so far furgot himself, was a disputed question 
with some vulgarly speculative minds. 

Mary Veasie also yawned prodigiously, and in do- 
ing 80, opened her mouth to such an extent that she 
was fain to put up her hand to hide it. 

“ The character of a woman’s mind,” said George 
Noel, oracularly to his inner consciousness, “is per- 
+| fectly reflected in her glove.” z 

Alas for Mary Veasie’s mind! In its best estate it 
had not much to boast of, and if one were to judge 
by her glove, its sole recommendation was its little- 
hess, and that’s a sorry one for the mind. That glove 
was bleeding at every pore, so to speak. It revealed 
frequent glimpses of what it evidently thought too 
good to conceal, a small, softish, whitish hand. It 
would have been softer and whiter if Mary Veasie 
had understood the ditference between Lubin’s Sapon 
Magnolia and Babbitt’s Soap Chemical. 

Various matters might have been improved if her 
understanding had been more ready; as, for instance, 
the dowdy bonnet, in color resembling an ancient 
coat known in sacred history, the arrangement of 
the heavy black curls which fell from the rear of the 
bonnet as if they had broken through the crown; the 
horrible juxtaposition of a pale green ribbon and a 
sallow, brownish complexion which needed illumin- 
ation rather than repression. 

These and other suggestions made their way lazily 
across George Noel’s sleepy comprehension, and 
sounded so much of a kin with the rector’s vigorous 
denunciation of plaiting of hair and outward adorn- 
ings, as witnessed in the ancient Jews, that he really 
felt ‘quite devout and attentive. 

The service and sermon were done, and people rose 
with alacrity to depart. Mr. Noel, stepping over the 
threshold of his pew, was challenged to mortal com- 
bat, so to speak, by the lady with whose apparel he 
had made free—her glove fell at his very feet, while 
its owner sailed on, unconscious of her loss. The 
gentleman surveyed it doubtfully for a moment, and 
then yielding to instinct, ‘Ze gage de genre,” he 
thought, recognizingly. 

“Your glove, madam, is it not?” he said in his 
best manner cavaliere over Mary Veasie’s shoulder. 

The black curls swung themselves round, Mary 
Veasie gave a startled look into the gentlemanly face 








behind her, took her forlorn glove and said “ thank 
you.” 

Then a streak of fire went up the sallow cheeks, 
and across the forehead, and under the dark hair; 
the next minute, with a sudden, quick movement, 
the poor unoffending glove was torn from wrist 
straight down to the largest yawning chasm at the 
finger end. 

Nobody saw or noticed but Mr. Noel, and he was 
astonished. He fell back as far to the rear as possi- 
ble to spare her the mortification of seeing him again. 

‘¢ The glove test will hardly serve in this case,” he 
thought, with a little more interest than Mr. Noel 
usually felt in anything short of the sublime. He 
even took the trouble to remember a certain dainty 
box of 6’s, assorted color8, laced at the back and of 
miraculous finish, which had lain undisturbed among 
his bachelor possessions ever since he had brought it 
bome last fall to give to Kate Kneeland, and bad 
found her engaged to Carter. “ Now if a fellow liv- 
ed in—Utopia, he might send the poor child a box of 
gloves without shocking anybody’s proprieties,” he 
speculated. 

It would have been Utopia indeed in which Mary 
Veasie could conceive of the possibility of gloves by 
the box! He need not have been afraid of shocking 
her proprieties, for she hadn’t any to speak of, and 
would have accepted a single pair with transports of 
delight, and without a ghost of an idea that she ought 
proudly to decline. 

She was even now regretting the wholesale destruc- 
tion with which she had visited her offending glove. 

** I suppose I could have mended it so as to look 
quite respectable,” she said, surveying the remains 
ruefully. ‘* What business had the man to suppose 
such a thing should be mine?” 

There was the sting to poor Mary Veasie’s not over- 
exalted pride. Mr. Noel was a gentleman, and she 
was not a lady, and the two facts were self-evident. 
So it fell out that she walked home from St. Mark’s 
and its edifying discourse in not a chastened frame of 
mind, and the next day spent her last dollar ina 
pair of lilac gloves to be worn with a green bonnet! 

JT will goto St. Mark’s again, and let the man 
know I am not such a dowdy as he thinks.” 

Which was doubtful. 

She might as well have saved her dollar. Herself 
and her gloves were equally far removed from Mr. 
Noel’s consideration. The woman to whom he gave 
a second thought needed to be well worth it indeed. 
Miss Kneeland was worth it. To her he had given 
many thoughts for which he now anathematized him- 
self somewhat savagely. Kate Kneeland was en- 
+ gaged to Carter, and Mr. Noel’s mind was apparent- 
ly absorbed in his fast trotters. For any woman to 
fall into Mr. Noel’s hands after his disappointment 
about Kate Kneeland was to fare ill indeed. 

St. Mark’s parish disdained to be a merely fashion- 
able one. It was for other and newer churches to 
be anxious about letting pews and bringing in crowds 
of people by all sorts of sacred devices. St. Mark’s 
resisted all such plebeian innovations, and, in aris- 
tocratic indifference and exclusiveness, numbered 
over from year to year its small but select group of 
patrician patrons, who mostly occupied the same 
seats their sainted fathers and mothers had done be- 
fore them. 

It was therefore a matter of no small wonderment 
to the sexton when Mrs. Veasie informed him she 
would like to engage a seat in some eligible pew, and 
requested his assistance therein. He really could 
not say who had seats—most people owned their 
pews—there was no demand for seats. Mr. Noel was 
the proper person to apply to, but be was in Europe. 
Perhaps, however, his son might be able to give some 
information. She had better call at his office. 

The name of Novel was associated with no unpleas- 
ant ideas at allin Mrs. Veasie’s mind. No vision of 
a sacrificed glove warned her away as she knocked 
at his door, and was ushered in by the clerk. Oace 
there, however, with Mr. Noel before her, and look- 
ing at her out of the same rather quizzical eyes that 








had once before roused all the spirit within her, she 


began to lose her self-possession and wish she had 
left St. Mark to its own devices before she encoun- 
tered those formidable eyes again. But music pupils 
must be had, and St. Mark’s was the genteelest and 
likeliest place in town to fish for them, and then 
one ought to go to church. Besides, Mr. Noe! did 
not look as if he had the smallest recollection of any- 
thing unpleasant, so finally she got up courage to 
tell her errand. . 

Mr. Noel would be very happy indeed—he did not 
know anything about seats, but would inquire, and 
would send her word if he could find anything suit- 
able. He had no doubt that many pews would be at 
Mrs. —— Veasie’s service from which she might 
makea choice. And Mrs. Veasie felt all her discom- 
fort leaving her under the pleasant influence of his 
manner, which was something finer than she had 
ever seen, a sort of mingling of deference and pro- 
tecting superiority altogether irresistible. ‘He 
treats me like a lady,” she thought to herself, and 
the pleasant flattery made her look almost like one. 
Mr. Noel, looking at her with regards somewhat 
critical, and not a little curious, was not altogether 
displeased. 

“‘ There's some sort of a charm about her, though 
hang me if I know what it is.” And with a sadden 
resolve, born half of his disappointed pride and half 
of the slumbering light in Mary Veasie’s dark eyes, 
he determined to find out where the “ charm” lay, 
and take the fall benefit of it. 

So it came about that Mr. Noel found occasion to 
call at the second-rate boarding-house, where a card 
in the front window announced that Mrs. Veasie was 
prepared to give instruction upon the piano-forte 
and guitar. What the preparation consisted in it 
would be difficult,to say; certainly notin any great 
degree of musical culture, for Mrs. Veasie hadn’t it. 
However, certain young danisels were found whose 
mammas, more competent to judge of a performance 
upon a washboard than one upon a piano, did noi 
pretend to be critical and found Mrs. Veasie quite up 
to their comprehensions. 

Hardly the sort of person, you will say, for Mr. 
Noel to pursue, George Noel upon whose span of 
long-tailed grays the Widow Stuyvesant cast long- 
ing eyes, and at whose feet, figuratively speaking, lay 
the four lovely daughters of the house of Vandervere, 
worthy scions all of the immortal Knickerbocker 
stock, from which he might select the very cream and 
flower if it suited his royal will. But you see Kate 
Kneeland was the flower whose fragrance he had 
desired for himself, and that failing him, alas for 
the unlucky marigolds and poppies in his way! 

That last is just the idea. Mary Veasie was like 
the wild poppies that grew in the field—gayly flaunt- 
ing and bowing in the summer wind, warm and glow- 
ing red, but flimsy withal, and alas! good for noth- 
ing but to drown the weary soul, the smarting spirit 
in a delusive repose. From such sleep, when one 
awaketh, the dawning is heavy indeed. 

Mrs. Veasie was more delighted at Mr. Noel’s call 
than she had any idea of, that is, than she had any 
idea of showing. It showed itself in spite of her, 
and the gentleman was not ill-pleased. It was a 
homage even Mr. Noel was not above accepting. One 
might ask what homage a man is above accepting. 

She was filled with chagrin, however, that she had 
not on her best gown, a nice dead-leaf sort of a color 
that brought out all the saliow tints in her com- 
plexion, and all the dull black in her eyes and hair. 
It was indeed unfortunate for Mary Veasie that she 
hadn’t on that sober and highly respectable gown. 
For he found her in a somewhat shabby wrapper, to 
conceal the deficiencies and short-comings of which 
she had enveloped herself (squaw-fashion, her land- 
lady disdainfully pronounced it,) in a bright scarlet 
shawl of ancient pattern and device, but the very 
thing Mr. Noel needed to show him the “charm ;” 
and he was not slow to perceive and appreciate it. 

* She’s like the heart of a damask-rose; or perhaps 
it is only a peony,” he speculated. “I think I'll in- 
vcstigate and settle the question.” 

And though the investigation might prove inter- 





esting to Mr. Noel, there was not likely to be much 
left of the unfortunate poppy, or rosebud, or peony, 
as the case might be. 

Sittings proved to be uncommonly scarce in St. 
Mark’s; the fact would have astonished the rector 
who had been rather inclined to the opposite view of 
the case. Atany rate, there seemed to be nothing 
for some time at all likely to suit Mrs. Veasie. In 
the meantime it seemed appropriate for Mr. Noel to 
happen in, and sit in the genteel hair-cloth parlor of 
Mrs. Smith; that worthy woman, surveying him 
from some hidden retreat about the stairway, was 
deeply impressed with the “ general style,” as she 
expressed it, of Mrs. Veasie’s visitor; such elegance 
did not often honor her establishment. 

**1’m sure I don’t know what will come of it,” said 


Mrs Smitb, with a foreboding sigh that prophesied‘ 


much, which did not, however, prevent an accom- 
panying sigh of relief that the ‘‘ child” was likely 
to have some one to be responsible for her. It was 
mercenary, of course, but widows who keep boarders 
are obliged to be mercenary. 

So Mr. Noel sat in the parlor occasionally at twi- 
light, and talked a little idle and careless talk about 
St. Mark’s, and the weather, and the news of the 
day, and nothing in particular, until be had made 
Mrs. Veasie feel quite in her element. People didn’t 
generally resist Mr. Noel when he chose to exert 
himself. I don’t know whether it is a recommen- 
dation or otherwise, that he could bring himself down 
to Mary Veasie’s comprehension, and put her at ease 
with him. However, it seemed to Mary Veasie that 
she went up to his level. It came to be delightful to 
bé talked to and looked at by Mr. Noel, as if she were 
really worth talking to and looking at. A portion of 
his own pleasant charm, his graceful repose of man- 
ner was reflected uvon her, and the poor child did 
not know how faint the reflection was. It took not 
many of Mr. Noel’s visits to put ber into an uplifted 
state, a sort of perfumed atmosphere of repose and 
calm, where it seemed as if her old life had faded out 
of remembrance. ‘The storm of last year seemed to 
have been set back years into the past, and the Mary 
Veasie who went through her daily duties in such 
dreamful abstraction seemed a new creature. 

She sat with folded hands during the day, and let 
Mrs. Brown’s and Mrs. Jones’s youthful families ex- 
ecute as many astonishing waltzes and brilliant over- 
tures as seemed good to them, without a word of 
remonstrance, or a hint bearing scales and exercises. 

Just as Mr. Noel had almost made up his mind 
that it was a peony, after all, and rather thought the 
sexton might know of an eligible seat, and that it 
might be a good plan to take a little run acroes the 
water and see how the paterna! head was getting on, 
just then he found the calyx opening and the glow- 
ing bud opening itself. 

In plainer style, Mr. Noel thought it worth his 
while to stay in America a while longer. 

He sat one evening in the twilight, looking out in- 
to the rather narrow, rather mean street, listening 
halt in a dream to Mary; she sat at the piano, sing- 
ing softly some old refrain and accompanying her- 
self with now and then a full chord that cchoed and 
thrilled through the song. 

Down the street came the clatter of hoofs, and the 
sound of light talk and laughter, and presently a 
gay cavalcade swept by on their way for a twilight 
ride in the Park. Last rode Kate Kneeland, slowly, 
with her sweet, proud face raised to catch some word 
of Carter’s, who bent low toward ber. Carter was 
bappy—there was no doubt of that; every feature of 
his bright, handsome face revealed it as he looked 
into the eyes that held all the world for George 
Noel. 

“A shaliow-brained boy!” muttered Mr. Noel to 
himself in his dim window. “It will last antil he 
meets some new nymph in the next German party.” 

It was no light love that he struggled with, no pas- 
sion of aday that made him love Kate Kneeland 
even while he detested her for her unreasonable 
choice, that made him, detesting ber, as he thought, 
long for her with hungry heart and empty arms. 
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So the reaction was proportionate to the passion. 
Nothing else would have so transformed a man whoze 
honor had been a synonyme for hisname. The face | 
which he turned to Mary, singing in the twilight, 
was not George Noel’s face. 

She was rather worth looking at that night. She 
had on something becoming—some ribbon or furbe- 
low, he did not know what—that sent a crimson glow 
into the dark face, and brought out all the ric’, 
warm coloring. Hair, and brows, and eyes so dusky, 


burning cheeks, at the lips which she tried hard to | 


keep firm, bat which trembled and broke away from 
their usual soit curve, at the shaking hands. 

‘** Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire,’”” he quot- 
ed calmly to himself. 

Then afcer a minute he took the trembling hands 
into his cool clasp, and said: 

“1 would advise you tucry a little, Mra. Veasie; 
it will do you good.” 

Mary wight try in vain to draw herself away, 





cheeks of such tropical tinting are not » nor 
are they very beautiful; but some light within fur- 
nished the illumination that made Mary Veasie’s | 
Indian face very attractive to see. So she sang: 


** See the May flowers bright with dew; 
Ere their bloom is over, 
Should I not return to you, 
Find another lover!"" 


* That’s not bad advice,” said Mr. Noel to himeelf, 
coming outof his window. ‘ You are singing dread- 
fui heresy, Mrs. Veasie,’’ said he, leaning indolently 
over the piano. ‘ You surely can’t mean that you’re 
going to leave me?” 

“ Well, yes,’ said Mrs. Veasie, running a tilt up 
the keys, ‘I propose going down to supper, if you’ve 
no objection.” 

“ Ah! then the rival I had begun todread, resolves 
itself into bread and butter!’ 

* And tea,” added Mary. 

** And tea. Mrs. Smith’s tea, I suppose. Ah well, 
they wont charm you away from me unless the tea 
is stronger than I think. Come back and sing to me 
when you have refreshed yourself.”” 

Mary Veasie went down stairs in a drgam, and 
partook in a dream, of the frugal evening meal Mrs. 
Smith customarily set before her “ guests.”” And the 
bread and butter might as well have been dust and 
ashes, for all the heed she took. Indeed it was dust 
and ashes of another sort Mary was dealing with— 
the ashes of the past that was dead; a bitter, miser- 
able past it was, uncomfortable to think about, ac- 
cusing bitterly when its restless ghost could make 
itself heard, filling her with vague terror and fore- 
boding when she could no longer shut her eyes and 
ears against it. Now, out of all the shame, and self- 
reproach, and willful wrong-doing of last year, had 
come to her a new life. All the past drifted mistily 
away from her, all the present thrilled and trembled 
with delight—all the future lay invitingly before her. 

A shallow soul truly—with narrow aims, with un- 
disciplined will, with false and low estimates of lite. 

But there was in her the power to burn her little 
life-light away with such sudden brilliancy and all- 
subduing warmth, as is seldom vouchsafed to many 
a finer taper, and never to thehumble rushlight that 
burns on until the dawning. But what does any 
fire leave when it has burned itself out but ashes and 
darkness? 

So Mary went up stairs, and sang to Mr. Noel— 
sang any soft, twilight music that came to her 
thought, ina voice sy heavenly and sweet that Mr. 
Noel eat in wonderment. Some fine ecstasy thrilled 
through her music, a golden thread weaving in and 
out through the song. 

How is it that the divine soal of wusic outpours 
itself often through shallow natures? Have we yot 
often listened with dumb longing while careless lips 
took upon them the heavenly language! 

Mr. Noel, listening, said over to himself—Mary 
would hardly have appreciated: 

“It hath a touch of sadness, 
Yet it is not sad; 
It hath tones of purest gladness, 
Yet it is not glad. 
A dim, sweet, twilight voice it is "’ 


He put it in prose fur Mary afterwards, when she 
came to him in the window, and added a littl more 
about black eyes and curls, as seen from his stand- 
point in a light, half-mocking half-serious way as if 
rather wondering whether he could be himeelf. 

His look, half fond half careless, trightened and 
pleased Mary at the same moment. 

‘IT never quite know what you mean, Mr. Novel,” 
she said, drawing away from him with something of 
womanly instinct. 

‘* Never mind what I mean,” said Mr. Noel. “I 
think I don’t know, myself. Mary, did you drop 
down from the sky when you made your appearance 
at St. Mark’s last spring?” 

**No sir,” said Mary, with a littleshadowing of the 
dark eyes and a sudden compression of the red lips; 
‘*I came in the express train from Seekonk?” 

** And what of Seekonk?” continued Mr. Noel. 

‘ Well, there’s not much of it,” said Mary, doubt- 
fully. ‘ Mr. Noel, I have two new pupils.” 

‘* Ah! From Seekonk?” 

*Y’ve done with Seekonk,” said Mary. ‘I don’t 
want to hear from that place again.” 

* Well now, that’s singular,” said Mr. Noel, with 
his eyes shut, and in a voice of indolent indifterence, 
** most people prize the memory of their ancestral 
habitation. Alpine heights, you know, and that sort 
of thing; don’t Seekonk remind you of your ‘ care- 
less days of childhood,’ and so forth?” 

‘Mr. Noel,” said Mary, with a red spot on either 
cheek and a certain light in her eyes he had never 
seen there, ‘the subject of our conversation is not 
well chosen. Seekonk reminds me of misery, and 
shame, and bitterness—and James Veasie,” she add- 
ed, in a lower tone, as if the words were forced from 
her; she caught the swinging tassel of the curtain, 
and tried to steady her wildly trembling hands by 
clenching them together over it. 

Mr. Noel opened his eyes and looked at her—looked 


b dl that he should have seen her wild outburat 
of passion, offanded at his light tone of raillery, fright- 
ened at bis firm grasp upon her hands. 

She had found a master, and the next best thing 
to do was to follow his advice and cry—weeping tears 
ot bitterness, and weariness, and self-disgust, that 
hat been getting themselves ready for weeks. 

Mr. Noel stood still a little while, and fought a bat- 
tle with himself—a silent contest, but sharp enough 
while it lasted, sharp enough to make him wish he 
had never seen Mary Veasie’s dark face, to curse 
himself for a fool that he had let a woman pervert 
all the manhood in him, to struggle a while inef- 
fectually, and then to yield to a temptation 80 mis- 
erably weak and disproportionate to the strength 
and force of bis nature, that he said to himself bitter- 
ly that Kate Kneeland was well rid of him. 

Then he soothed Mary Veasie into calmness with 
-such words and caresses as he would have given toa 
wayward child, but which carried such sweetness 
and suushine to his heart as he never knew; he, 
meanwhile, shutting his eyes and his heart to the 
pure womanly fice, that seemed to stand by him in 
the twilight, to look at him out of the gathering dusk 
with sad eyes — Kate Kneeland’s eyes. 

But he could not shut her out even when he said 
“ good-night ” to Mary, and, leaving her calm and 
happy, walked homeward through the sultry evening. 
She watched with him through hours of bitter self- 
communing, but she could not prevail with him. 

Bat when the next evening he called upon Mrs. 
Veasie, he tound her a very different Mary from the 
one he had left last evening; she seemed to have 
Grawn into herself again, and above all things she 
wore her drab gown. She would neither sing nor 
play—she would only sit at some stupid -work or 
other. 

Mr. Noel calculated whether it would pay to be 
agreeable such an evening, and concluded it would. 
‘* Maybe Mary faced some of the small demons last 
night, as I did,” he thought, and the conjecture gave 
her somewhat more of interest in his eyes. 

‘* Mrs. Veasie, it’s perfectly stifling in this house,” 
said he, fanning himself with a piece of music, ‘“‘ wont 
you take pity on a suffering penitent and come 
walk in the park?” 

Mrs. Veasie looked doubtfal at first, and said she 
was busy, and finished by consenting, just as she 
eouldn’t help doing, thought Mr. Noel. 

* Put on your red shaw! then,” said he. 

“It is too warm,” said Mary, uneasily; she was 
afraid to wear that red shawl; she had been admon- 
ished of the effect times enough by Mr. Noel, and she 
had made up her mind to do her duty uncompromis- 
ingly this evening. 

**The red shawl or none,” said Mr. Noel. 
it is on the hall table.” 

“T'll stay at home,” said Mary. 

* Too late,” said Mr. Noel, throwing the shawl over 
her shoulders, and tien searching on the table for 
something else, 

Mary Veasie drew her shawl about her, and felt 
those two words echo through her brain. Too late 
for undoing wrong, too late to do justice, too late to 
save herself more unhappiness and sorrow than her 
own undisciplined will had brought upon her—al- 
most to do her duty in this new trouble—no, she was 
resolved it should not get too late for that. 

* Here it is,” said Mr. Noel, drawing out from the 
heap of hoods and wraps upon the table a veil of 
French lace—an old and rusty veil belonging to 
Mrs. Smith, and probably a relic of her great-grand- 
mother’s finery. ‘ There,” said he, “I saw that 
here the other day, and appropriated it mentally for 
you.” 

He threw it over her head with the corner resting 
on her black hair, and the rest trailing back from the 
small and shapely head, and falling with her curls 
over her shoulders. 

‘* Now draw one corner over your shoulder, and 
we have a dusky Spanish senora in earnest,” said Mr. 
Noel. ‘Seville herself couldn’t show a statelier,” 
he added, in a lower tone, and with a look that just 
made Mary Veasie’s heart thrill with delight, and 
then filled her with such fear and trembling, that it 
seemed to her she must tear off that hatefal adorn- 
ment, and run away from him, anywhere where she 
might hide herself, even—a sudden, wild thought 
came here which she drove away again in contempt, 
even while she was conscious of some vague sense of 
security and relicf that attended it—and this was 
the thought—even if she had to fly to Seekonk for 
safety. 

“Anything but that!’ said Mary to herself, des- 
perately, and she took Mr. Noel’s arm, and walked 
away to the Park. 

Ata lodge at the entrance they stopped a min- 
ute, and Mr. Noel bought a@ handful of roses, 
deep glowing damask roses. He fastened some of 
them in Mary’s black hair under her flowing veil, 
and they touched her cheek with a cool, soft touch, 
and sent out their spicy fragrance on the sultry air. 

‘We will walk down by the pond,” said Mr. Noel, 
“it will be cooler there.” 

Mary tollowed, trying hard to nerve herself up to 


“ Here 


ba Mr. ‘Noel, ” she said, presently, as they walked | 
on the little white beach, “you needn’t trouble | 
yourself any more about aseat at St. Mark's. I shall 
not need it.” 

** Why not?” said Mr. Noel. 

* Because I am going away to Boston, perhaps, or 
farther. You see,’”? she went on, rather blindly, 
hardly knowing what she was saying, ‘‘ you see there 
are not many pupils to be had in a place like this, 
and there are so many better teachers, and I am not 
easy here, and—in fact, it is too near to See- 
konk.” 

And her cheeks began to glow again, and her eyes 
get wild, asthe night before. Poor Mary! All that 
passionate excitement made her so weak in Mr. Noel's 
hands! 

**Sol’? said he to himself, ‘“ we’re on the brink of 
& revelation; this gets interesting.” 

* Come, sit down, Mary, and tell me all about it. 
Why is it that you hate that poor little harmless 
Seekonk so much?” 

» “ Because James Veasie lives there, and he is my 
husband, and I have left him,” she said, rapidly and 
excitedly, as if half expecting him to leave her in 
horror after such a revelation. But she did not know 
Mr. Noel. 

** Well?” he said, as if waiting for more. 

** What more do you want?” said Mary. ‘I mar- 
ried when I was sixteen years old—I lived with my 
husband ten years; I cooked, and toiled, and slaved 
for a man whose best praise for me was that I could 
roast a joint well. For me who might have lived 
such a life as he was incapable of conceiving.” 

She paused a moment in her wild words. 

**Did Mr. James Veasie look upon the wine-cup 
when it was red, and visit the consequences upon 
his wife?” said Mr. Noel, with a tone and look 
that made Mary’s anger abate a little. 

** No,” she said, abruptly. ‘‘ He was too intensely 
pious for that. How ridiculous it is for me to be 
telling you this, Mr. Noel. How is it possible for you 
to comprehend the misery of such a marriage? How 
can you understand the repression, the bitterness for 
@ woman like me, with tastes and likings fur better 
things, in a lite of sordid care and narrow, pitiful 
duties? 1 cooked and scrubbed, and erjoyed the 
sight of my schoolmates and friends in luxury and 
happiness.” 

Mr. Noel began to understand something of the 
selfishness and also some of the passion of this wo- 
man’s nature, though he thought he had known 
them before. 

** And so you left Mr. Veasie to his own devices in 
the cooking and scrubbing line?” 

‘““Mr. James Veasie has a mother—a venerable 
lady of piety; she probably administers to the affairs 
of her son’s household.” 

Mary ruthlessly tore the corner of Mrs. Smith’s 
ancient veil, and Mr. Noel watched the passionate 
action and waited. 

‘sT hated them all,” she broke out again, looking 
off on the little pond; ‘‘ they were poor, and they al- 
ways will be; we pinched and ecunomized, and yet 
were poor; and they were 80 intensely respectable, 
and so horrified at my ‘ goings on.’ Mr. Veasie gen- 
erally looked distressed and pretended patience, 
which was hypocrisy, and Mrs. Veasie—ah! I am 
fond of Mrs. Veasie!” 

“Come! this is getting serious,” said Mr. Novel. 
“Don’t be so tragic, Mary. You’ll be murdering 
me for Mrs. Veasie next thing. What position does 
Mr. Veasie hold in the social scale, I should like to 
know?” 

* He is a journeyman carpenter,” said Mary, in a 
hard sort of voice, looking at him curiously. ‘‘ How 
does that strike you, Mr. Noel? I suppose you will 
say, as other people do, that people should be hum- 
ble and do their duty in the station to which they 
are called. Isn’t that the catechism? No doubt it’s 
good advice. I’ve heard it often enough: in the last 
ten years. I suppose I ought to crowd down every 
taste and liking which my station in the world can- 
not gratify, and every impulsa which would shock 
pious people, and go and be James Veasie’s cook once 
more.”’ 

* Well, do you propose to do what you ought?” 
asked Mr. Noel, with an air of interest. 

“No,” said Mary, ‘‘I am going to Boston.” 

‘ There’s one thing I am a little curious about,” 
said Mr. Noel. “You are going to Boston, Mary. 
Are you running away from James Veasie, or from 
me?” 

Mary pulled down the fragrant roses which softly 
touched her cheek, and crushed them fiercely in her 
hands before she answered: 

** You heard my reasons, Mr. Noel.” 

** Yes,”’ said Mr. Noel, “‘ I heard, and would like to 
hear more.” 

Mary said nothing, but rose and drew her shawl 
about her with some wild thought of running away 
from him. She had thought she was guing to do her 
duty, and this was what it had led her to. 

Mr. Noel eprang after her, and pat his hand upon 
her arm, 

**You have not answered my question,” he said, 
“ but I think there is no need, 1 know you better 
than you know yourself.” He stopped her a moment 
while he mused to himself how well he did know 
what a vain, and weak, and yet a passionate nature 
he had to deal with. ‘There is no need that you 
should run away from me. And you don’t really 
suppose, do you, that I should condemn you to go 
back and sacritice yourself to Mr. James Veasie and 
his mother? Don’t you agree with me that Long 
Branch or Newport would be a great deal nicer than 











= the dark eyes flashing with angry passion, at the 


the duty she had laid out for herself. 


Boston?” 


. ‘But I don’ t ‘keow anybody at Long Branch,” sald 
Mary, trying to make words. 

“That's no objection. I know plenty of people.” 

A disagreeable corjecture as to whether he would 
continue to know them very long, furced its way into 
Mr. Noel’s mind just bere. 

“There’s no need of many words, Mrs. Veasie,” 
he said, hastily, cutting short an elaborate argument 


he had been preparing. ‘I don’t think I can spare 
you to go to Boston at all. What should I do with 
myself all these evenings.” 


And they walked on in silence, meeting throngs of 
gayly-dressed promenaders, some of whom looked a 
little curiously at Mary, and wondered whom George 
Noel had “ picked up.” 

He hated himself—that is the mildest way to put 
it. He held hie haughty head as high as ever, he 
looked as unconscions of the exist of 383 
and folly as George Nvel had always looked, and he 
hated himself. . 

They stopped suddenly at a music-stand where the 
gay Chinese lanterns sent out a flood of light upon 
the starlit night. Mary stood where the soft radiance 
streamed full upon her pretty figure, the long fleuw- 
ing veil over her curls, making her look, as Mr. Noel 
had said, very much like a Spanish senora. 

A gay party sitting in a carriage near, went into 
raptures over the pretty picture she made. 

**She’s as dark as a gipsey, and a great deal hand- 
somer,” said Mr. Carter, appreciatingly. ‘And, 
upon my word, that’s Noel with her, isn’t it, Kate; 
just look and tell me, wont you?” 

“‘ Yes,” said Miss Kneeland, quietly, ‘* that is Mr. 
Noel, certainly.” 

** I wonder who she is, and where he found her,” 
said some one else; ‘‘ she’s nobody of our set.” 

“I know who that is, mamma,” said Miss Knee- 
land’s small sister. ‘That's Milly Gay’s wusic- 
teacher; Mrs. Veasie, her name is.” 

* Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Kneeland, 
scribable inflection. 

Kate Kneeland looked at Mr. Noel and Mary until 
they turned aad disappeared in the dusky shadows, 
aud Mr. Noel could not know her thoughts. He had 
only caught « glimpse of her sitting by Carter’s side, 
and the sight drove him away. But he could not 
know her thoughts. 

‘“*Mary, how much do you trust me?” said Mr. 
Noel, when tyoy had reached Mrs. Smith’s domicile, 
and stood upon the steps a moment before saying 
** good-night.” 

Mary looked at him, and to her eyes all nobleness 
and honor stood before her. He was the first gen- 
tleman she had ever reallyknown In her acquaint- 
ance with him, she hud seemed to get ber first near 
glimpse into that fairy world which she had drea‘n- 
ed of in her humble life at Seekonk. All the rebel- 
lion and unbappiness of that life, all its repressed 
tastes and crushed ambitions, the things which she 
fondiy fancied made her different from the people 
about her, all these things prepared her to place im- 
plicit faith in Mr. Noel, to trust him almost as a 
superior being. And it all looked out of Ler eyes, and 
revealed itself to him without the aid of her saying 
anything. Mary had resolved to cast her self-doubt- 
ing and regrets away from her. She had gone out 
intending to do her duty as it seemed then, and she 
had been overruled, and of course, Mr. Nvel knew 
best, and that was as far as her shallow logic carried 
her, or as far as she would let it carry her. 

“ Because,” said Mr. Noel, slowly and distinctly, 
** you need to trast me a great deal. Matches were 
made to be broken, Mary Veasie, and in these days 
no woman need sacrifice herself to a clodhopper who 
doesn’t appreciate her, because there’s redress to be 
bad in the law. I feel quite sure that Mr. James 
Veasie will prove himself amenable to reason.” 

Mary said nothing; there was nothing for her to 
say. 

“TI am going away to-morrow—to Philadelphia 
and other places, but I will arrange matters in the 
meantime. Mary, there will be noreason why you 
should not go down to Long Branch with me when I 
come back next month.” 

Why did he say that—to deceive himself or her? 
Who can tell? There’s such a temptation when a 
few words will make one’s :atentions look fair and 
honorable, to say just those few words, and it’s 80 
easy to convince one’s self of one’s honor and integ- 
rity, especially when the few words convince other 
people, too. At any rate, Mary believed him, and as 
for himself, he could not feel much greater self-con- 
tempt. 

He held her hand a moment before saying ‘‘ good- 
night,” and then yielding to some sudden impulse, 
or to something he read in her face, he took her in 
his arms, and kissed her lips. Some reflection of her 
own passionate nature showed itself in his face, and 
his ‘* good-night and good-by ” was almost fond. 

It was just four weeks later, and July had burned 

tself out, and August had meited half away, and 
everybody had gone out of town, and Mr. Noel was 
coming ip town. The train came winding lazily 
along the canal bank, and the dust came in in clouds, 
and the low afternoon sun heated through the closed 
blinds, and everybody was devoted to discomfort. 
Mr. Noel, with a dusty duster, and a dusty hat, and 
an intensely disgusted countenance, leaned back in 
his corner, and tried to shut his eyes and ears to his 
surroundings. 

So he didn’t take it jast pleasantly when some one 
touched his shoalder and asked whether the vacant 
half of the seat was engaged. 

* No,” said Mr. Novel, a little ungraciously, moving 
up into the corner, and discovering that the man 
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Mr. Noel was thoroughly ashamed of himself by 
this time, and moved still further up, while the man 
dropped wearily into the seat, aud took the b»y upon 
his knec. 

Mc. N vel opened his paper, and tried to read, but 
his attention would wander to his neighbur-- this un- 
romantic neighbor whose hard hands and coarse 
dress showed hiu to be a workingman. But iu spite 
of his rough locks there was something plvasing 
about his-f.ce, a sort of open frank look of integrity, 
and abvve all a look of patient weariness that made 
one lookjagain with interest into his face. 

There was something pathetic, too, in the care ke 
twok of his child—an uninteresting little boy, jast 
like thousands of other little boys originally, but now 
pale and languid, with that strangs, indescribable 
look crecpiag over his face, which makes us, when 
we see it, say, ‘He will die young.” The seal of 
Death seemed set upon this liftle face. Mr. Novel 
watched the father, as he pillowed the little tired 
head upon his shoulder, and soothed away the weary 
fretfuluess with a hand one would have thought too 
toil-hardened and rough for such womana’s work. 

By-and-by, when he offered the paper, and enter- 
ed into conversation upon some topic of the day, Mr. 
Novel was more surprised than he need have been, it 
he had known anything about such people, by the 
intelligence, information and good sense of this la- 
boring man. 

* You have a difficult charge there,” he said, 1 .ok- 
ing down upon the little sleeping tace. 

“O no, not difficalt,” said the man, looking down, 
too, with such protecting tenderness, such almost 
reverent fondness, that Mr. Noel’s face suttened as 
he looked. “ No sir,” the man continued, “ if I could 
have his head here always, I wouldn’t mind the 
weariness or trouble, but they tell me he’s guing, 
sir.” 

And this was said with so little manifestation of 
emotion, with such patient hopelessness, that Mr. 
Noel could not see the hopelessness at all, but gave 
hia cheering words, and recommended famous duc- 
tors in the city to which they were going. 

They didn’t say much more, and Mr. Noel found 
time to think a little about people he didn’t often 
give a thought to, and to wonder what his life was, 
weighed against tae patient, loving work exempli- 
fied beside him. 

Anu jast here the train rolled into the station, and 
the man rose up, aad taking his boy by the hand, 
said, ‘* good-evening, sir,” and vanished in the hur- 
tying crowd. And Mr. Noel, rising more leisurely, 
turned and met Kate Kneeland’s eyes; she had sat 
behind him all the way, and her tather escorted her. 
- Mr. Noel fancied that those sweet eyes had sume- 
thing more than usual of grave earnestness in their 
depths as they met his, some meaning which he 
could not quite fathom. He wondered what earnest 


whole seat somewhere? —it’s rather warm tor 
three.” 

“There isn’t another seat in the train,” said the 
man, wearily. ‘* We've been standing sometime, but - 
the boy has been sick, and is weak.” 


and watched her turn away with her father. He 
stood in the station longer than he thought, looking 
after her graceful figure as she walked away, lean- 
ing on her father’s arm. He saw them overtake his 
late acquaintance of the train, who walked siowly, 
hardly able to draw along with him the unwilliag 
steps of the tired little boy. Mr. Kneeland aud his 
daughter stopped, and spoke with the man, walked 
on with him, and by-and-by put him with his boy 
into a carriage that stood near. 

“ That’s like my noble Kate,” said Mr. Noel, tarn- 
ing away, and the next minute the thought of Mary 
Veasie and all he had come home for, came to him 
like a sudden blow. 

How he struggled with himself and was conquered 
needs not to be repeated, it is too old a story. 

An hour later he sat in Mary’s parlor, and waited 
for her to come down to him. And when ste came, 
in her cool, flowing white gown, with bright flowers 
in her dusky hair and brighter ones on her cheeks, 
he rose up and and met her in a way that satisfied 
Mary. Sie had learned to dress better lately, he 
thought, looking at her critically, and something had 
brought out all the beauty and glow she was capable 
of. What that something was, whether happy love 
or gratified vanity, he did not stop to consider. 

‘Well, Mary,” he said, presently, ‘‘ are you ready 
for Long Branch?” 

** What do you mean, Mr. Noel?” said Mary, with 
an unexpected directness that rather annoyed him. 
“ How can I go to Long Branch, Mr. Noel?” she 
continued. 

He had come, meaning to throw away all deception 
and put the case plainly to ber, feeling very sure of 
her decision. But now the clear, direct, unsaspect- 
ing look in the dark eyes which met his, made him 
draw back a little. He was not quite so sure of 
Mary Veasie, after all. 

He turned away his troubled gaze from her face, 
and wondered bitterly what manner of man he hal 
come to be, that temptation, and meanness, and ail 
manner of falsehood should knock so boldly at his 
doors. Well might Kate Kneeland turn her earnest 
eyes away from his face, if it revealed to her keen 
sight anything of the man within. 

Well, he might as well go on as go back. It 
couldn’t make much differeuce. 

And just then a little group came up the steps and 
in atthe open door, and presently came a knock 
upon the parlor door. Mr. Noel rose and opened it, 
and the same little group came into the parlor. Miss 
a first, and followirg her the man in whom 








Mr. Noel had been so much interested in the train, 
holding the hand of his little son. 

Mr. Noel shat the door, and moved a chair for Mias 
Kneeland, and then went and stood in the window, 
waiting the end; the whole trath had come to him in 
# sort of lightning flash. 


Mary sat at the window hardly knowing who had 


, Come in. 
“* Mary Veasie,” said Mr. Noel, “ you never told 


me you had deserted a little child.” 


What more could Mr. Noel say than that? James 
Veasie turned about abruptly, and walked up the 
street, and Mr. Noel walked in silence by his side. 

‘*And to think,” Veasie broke out again presently, 
**to think of the gulf you would have put between 
her and her little child!” 

Mr. Noel would “not tell him that she had never 
mentioned the existence of her child, even to defend 
himself. 


“* Well!” said Mr. Noel, as they turned about again 


Mary left her chair and confronted her husband. | and came down the street, “I ask you to pardon me, 


It Mr. Novel had dreaded a scene, he might have been 
at ease, for Mary was calmer than be. 

‘Why do you pursue me, Mr. Veasie?” she said, 
icily. ‘I have desired to be as one dead to you.” 

“ Mary,” said Jaces Veasie, whose face of patient 
care bad so won Mr. Noel’s sympathy; “1 don’t 
want to impose myself on you longer than is neces- 
sary, but I had good and sufticient reasons—” 

* Besides,” she broke in, impatiently, paying no 
heed tv bis words, “1 thought you had done with 
me forever.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by that,” her hus- 
bind answered; “I came to say to you that I an as- 
sared that our boy cannot live long—” he broke 
down & moment here and then went on—“ and they 
say it’s a Woman’s care and nursiag he wants more 
than anything.” 

He stopped again and looked anxiously in her face, 
but she plaited and uaplaited the white folds of her 
gown, and would not turn her face to her child 
who sat quietly and wearily in Miss Kneeland’s lap. 

“I thought his mother the right one to take care 
of the rest of this child’s little life. After that I will 
take no further claim upon yoa.” 

** Where is your mother?” she said, presently. 

“Did you not know that my mother is dead, 
Mary?” he said, in a low, unsteady voice. 

Then they all stood in silence, and Mary went and 
knelt beside her child, and looked in his pale face, 
and felt the little thin arms, and tried to cheat her- 
self into calmness, to find a chance to doubt her hus- 
band’s words. And then all her stoical calm gave 
way, and she caught the fragile little form into her 
arws, and bent down her face over his wondering 
little face, and tried to hide all the mother agony 
they might have read there. 

No one spoke. Mr. Novel turned away his face and 
looked out into the dim lighted street. Hae could not 
meet Kate Kneeland’s clear eyes. 

But Mary Veasie’s pride and stubbornness were 
not broken yet, aud by-and-by she turned almost as 
calm a face as befure towards her husband. 

‘* Well, Mary?” he said, standing before her. 

“T will take care of my chili,” she said, slowly, 
** but Icannot return to you. I don’t know what 
you mean by sayicg that you will make no further 
claim upon me. You have no claim now. These 
proceedings that have been going on have, I suppose, 
settled tnat matter.” 

Her husband looked at her astonished. ‘‘ Mary,” 
he said, *‘ what do these words mean? We are not 
separated, and never will be by my act. Nv pro- 
ceedings have been carried on to that effect, and 
none could be. You are my wife, Mary, as much as 
you ever were.”” 

She turned from his weary f.ce to Mr. Noel’s with 
@ wild questioning, and something siie saw in the 
latter drove the hot bluod from her cheek and lip. 

“Mr. Noel,” she said, breathlessly, ‘‘did you not 
mean to make me your wife?” 

He answered not one word. How could he? Bat 
she repeated her question, imperiousiy rising from 
her chair and letting the little one slip from her arms: 

** Did you not mean to marry me, Mr, Noel?” 

He rose then and came forward into the room, 
and confronted the faces that looked at him with 
such an anxious questioning. 

** No, Mary,” he said, slowly, “I did not mean to 
make you my wife.” 

He saw the look with which Mary turned away 
from him, a look of bitter shame and misery she 
would not that he should see—he felt rather than 
saw James Veasie’s quick start forward towards him, 
when the blind bewilderment in his face had given 
place to sudden swift anger, but, clearer than all, he 
saw Kate Kneeland’s fave, with sad, rebuking eyes, 
and heard the low exclamation that seemed to be 
forced from her lips. ‘*O, Goorge Nowl!’,she said— 
nothing more, but these words showed him his sin 
as no others could have done. 

Then as Mary turned blindly to Ler for support 
and sympathy, she tarned away her honest accus- 
ing eyes, and took Mary Veasie in her arms and held 
her close. “Go away, both of you,” she said. 
“Leave litthe Harry here, and come back again, 
presently, James.” 

They went out of the room and into the quiet 
street, and James Veasie turned aboat upon George 
Noel with a face few men, brave or not, would like 
to encounter. 

* She is my wife,” he said, ‘and her honor, pres- 
ent or absent, is dear tome. Explain yourseli and 
your intentions, Mr. Novel, if you can.” 

How unaccountabiy people’s relations get changed 
about. Here was Mr. Noel who while he talked in 
friendly interest with the man in the aftternvon, had 
yet felt, deny it as he might, something of the pro- 
tecting interest of a superior being, some slight sense 
of his own condescension, bere was Mr. Nvel stand- 
ing in ali the bhuwility of stame and regret before 
this same laboriag man. 

*T cannot explain avy further,” he said. ‘ My 
intentions were dishonorabie. I beg most sincerely 
that you will exonerate your wife from any share iu 
this thing. I meant to deceive her.” 








Mr. Veasie. You can’t do less than that, unless you 
shoot me, which would perhaps be better tur me. 
And [ can’t do anything more than ask your pardon, 
can 1? [suppose you don’t want any more of my 
words ” 

They came to the door in silence, and then Mr, 
Veasie turned with the same patient sweetness in 
his face that had won Mr. Noel’s liking before. 
* You needn’t wait long for my forgiveness,” he said, 
in a low tone; ‘‘ you have it already; but isn’t there 
something more wanting to you, sir? I’ve lived long 
enough in the world to find out that daily bread 
isn’t the only thing we need look above fur.” And 
he turned and went in. 

By-and-by Miss Kaoeeland came out of the parlor 
and down the steps. Mr. Noel stood at the fuot, and 
tarned to her wit a questioning face that she could 
not resist. ° 

** It is all well,” she said, gravely. “I think Mary 
will go home with her husband.” 

Then she turnet away trom him and walked away. 
He followed her and said something about attending 
her to her home. 

* I expected to find John waiting for me; I feel 
quite sure I told him to come. ButI am not afraid 
to go home alone, Mr. Noe), and I should greatly 
preter it.” 

** You have a right to say that,” said Mr. Noel, ‘I 
do not resent it, but I caunot let you go through the 
streets alone, Miss Kneeland. It is not necessary 
that there should be any conversation between us.” 

She said nothing wore, and he walkod by her side 
in silence. But by-and-by her forced coldness gave 
way, and she broke oat in her woman’s indignation. 

* How could you wrong James Veasie so?” she 
cried, passionately. ‘ Poor James, whom we have 
known 80 many years, and who isso good and gen- 
tle. I could have believed it of any man rather 
than you, Mr. Novel, I felt 80 sure of your honor and 
uprightnees.” 

She tarned her face a-vay from him, unwilling that 
he should see its emotion. 

**T excuse no sin of mine,” said Mr. Noel, with 
some bitterness. ** I willsay, however, Miss Knee- 
land, that tie temptations that have mastered me 
have arison out of the bitterest disappuvintment cf 
my lifs. 1f I had vot loved and lost you, I might 
have been a better man. I have said enough, more 
than I have any right to say toyou. ‘Try to have a 
little charity for me, if not for my sin, iu that I love 
you, and shall al ways love you, even when you are 
Carter’s wife. 1 suppose that will be another sin.” 

She did not answer him, and he said nothing more. 

They came presently to the door of her own home, 
and Mr. Noel said ** good-night” and turned away, 
when a light hand detained him. 

* [ am a coward, Mr. Noel,” said Kate Knecland, 
lifting tearful eyes to his. ‘‘I have been trying to 
say so:nething to you ever since you spoke last, and 
haven’t the courage yet.” 

Then as he turned about in breathless eagerness, 
she went on: 

“ You needn’t commit the sin of loving Carter’s 
wife unless you are very fickle. I’m sure I don’t 
know who she will be, but she wont be Kate Knee- 
land,” she said, half-laughing half crying. 

‘““What do you mean, Miss Kneeland?” said 
George Noel. 

The proud fice he had loved was none the less 
lovely that it had laid aside its pride, and was bent 
in sweet humility before him. ‘‘I mean,” she said, 
‘that if you love Kate Kneeland, there’s no reason 
why she should not tell the truth, and volunteer the 
infurmation that she loves you, at the risk of being 
thought unmaidenly and strong-miuded!”’ 

“And Carter?” said Mr. Noel. 

* Carter doesn’t mind it much,” she said, smiling. 
* He went tu S.ratoga ion Miss Everett’s train last 
week.” 

* Bat I can’t believe this, Kate Kneeland,” said 
Mr. Noel. “I was going home in bitterness and 
repentance.” 

**Go in repentance—not in bitterness. Haven’t 
we alltorepent? I was 8} proud and culd to you to- 
night, Mr. Noel, and all the time 1 Knew I had de- 
ceived Carter and you. Think how wuch trouble I 
might have saved! How could I be proud?” she said, 
with the tears shining iu her eyes. 

But Noel stood in silence; she might have thought 
him cul, if sho bad not guessed at the secret springs 
cf emotion working within his heart. Tbere was 
time enough in the futare fur Noel to wake to a full 
sense of the blessing that had fallen upon his life. 
Now he could only vagaely try to realize how his 
bic:terness had been tarned intu rejoicing, and how 
bliadly he had sought to throw away the honor and 
integrity of his manhood. He thought of Veasie’s 
words about a man’s need of something above him, 

**O my darling!” be cried, turning to Kite, who 
silently watched his changing face, * lam unworthy 
of it all.” 

“ We are all unworthy,” said Kate, gently. 





War ia a lottery, in which every cuslomer may ex- 
pect to draw a sword. 


TWO ANECDOTES. 

Frederic the Great, as all the world knows, was 
unhappily for himself, an unbeliever in revealed 
religion. We fear he was even a scoffer. That a 
man whose whole life had been a series of wonderful 
dispensations, of escapes from dangers and difficul- 
ties which almost laugh miracles to scorn, should 
have merged off into the dreary idea that death was 
an eternal sleep, is one of those unaccountable anom- 
alies in the constraction of the human mind which 
80 completely baftias our conception, that we leave 
the subject to the inquiring genius of modern phi- 
losophy and research, in utter despair of grappling 
with, accounting for, or understanding it. We have 
read defences of amiable atheists, bloodthirsty phi- 
lanthropists, and sanguinary extirpators of the 
heavens; and we once heard a vuluble and ultra- 
latitudinarian Gaul sum up an argument which em- 
braced and accounted for every conceivable aberra- 
tion of taste, temper, passion, or depravity, by the 
following apologetic dedaction—‘“ Enjin, i faut 
avouer que tous les gouts sont respectables,” [At any 
rate, it is necessary to confess that all tastes are en- 
titled to respect.) As Frederic exercised great free- 
dom of opinion in his own person, he allowed the 
same privilege to his subjects of all persuasions. 
Being also a hamorist, he indulged in his peculiar 
vein, even in the most serious matters. The Prot- 
estant inhabitants of B—— on one occasion asked for 
aclergyman. The king sent one whom he consid- 
ered quite unobjectionable in every respect; but the 
faithfal lieges found his doctrine too severe, and pe- 
titioned for an exchange. The king remove! him, 
in compliance with their wishes, with this observa- 
tion: ‘* We are of opinion that we have given the 
people of B—— a firstrate minister, but as they seem 
to be of a diffsrent opinion, we shall send him else- 
where, and leave our loyal subjects of that district 
at full liberty to go to the devil their own way.” 

In the year 1764, a soldier in the garrison of a 
small town of Prussian Selesia, being suspected of 
making free with the ex voto, or offerings made by 
the pious Roman Catholics toa celebrated image of 
the Virgin Mary, reported to work miracles, was 
watched, and upon search two silver hearts were 
found upon him. He was dragged before the mag- 
istrate, imprisoned, tried, and doomed to death asa 
sacrilegious robber. In the course of his trial he 
bad constantly denied having committed a theft, but 
alleged that the Virgin herself, in pity to his pover- 
ty, had ordered him tv take the abovenamed offer- 
ings. Thesentence, with the prisoner's defence, was, 
as usual, laid before the king. His majesty con- 
versed with several of the popish divines, asking 
them whether such « miracle was possible, according 
to the tenets of their religion. They unanimously 
answered that the case was most extraordinary, but 
they could not take upon themselves to assert that 
it was absolutely impossible. Upon which the king 
wrote with his own hand the following words: “‘ The 
culprit cannot be put to death, because he positively 
denies the charge, and the divines of his religion de- 
clare that the miracle wrought in his favor is nut 
impossible; but we strictly forbid him, under pain of 
instant execution, receiving any present in tuture, 
from the Virgin Mary or any other saint whatever in 
any calendar.” 





HORSES RUNNING AWAY. 

When a horse is known to have a disposition for 
running, @ firm, steady hold should be kept over 
him, at the same time speaking gently and encour- 
agingly, yet, at the least symptom, checking him 
sharply and scolding him, and never allow bim to 
increase his speed of his own accord, as fear will of- 
tentimes cause him to break into a gallop. Either 
in riding or driving, the rein should be held firmly, 
bat not by a constant pull, to deaden the sensitive- 
ness of his mouth, taking care occasionally to ease 
the reins@nd keep the mouth alive bya gentle mo- 
tion of the bit, only jast loosening them so that, on 
the least symptom of bolting, they may be caught up 
quickly, and the horse be well placed under com- 
mand without frightening him. By alittle jadicious 
management in this way, and with patience and 
kindoess tempered with firmness, a cure will in most 
cases be completed in @short time. 
In riding or driving horses addicted to running 
away, be very particular that all portions of your 
horse furniture be sound and strong, more especially 
the reins and bits. Running horses are most fre- 
quently made so by bad and timid riders, who make 
use of whip and spur without having a firm seat. 
Such persons, on the horse jumping or shying about 
in a playfal mood, are easily unseated, and in their 
endeavors to recover themselves, slack their reins, 
at the same time unintentionally goading them with 
their spars, or striking him with their whip. In 
clutching at the rein, the animal frightened natural- 
ly increases his speed, until from the continued irri- 
tation of the whip and spur in the now terrified 
futile attempts to subdue him, he becomes maddened 
with terror and excitement, and ultimately throws 
his rider. 





*“ Hopson’s CHoice.”—Tobias Hobson was the 
first man in England that let out hackney horses. 
When a man came for a horse be was led into the 
stable where there was a great choice, bat he obliged 
him to take the horse which stood next to the stable 
door; so that every customer was alike well served 
according tc hia chance, from whence it became a 
proverb, when what ought tobe your election was 





forced upon you, to say “ Hobson's choice.” 
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TES FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 





BY E. EB REXFORD. 


When twilight falls and the world groweth quiet, 
Then in the shadows I hide away, 

Glad to be free from the world's noisy riot, 
Counting the eve as far better than day ; 

And in the shadows I build me a castle, 
Close on the borders of some fairy land— 

Build it, and give to it servant and vassal, 
Ready to come at my word of command. 


Roses are round it, and lilies are blooming 
Close by the paths where we. wander away. 
I and my loye with her face like the morning, 
Down to the sea where the wild waters play. 
O, we are happy, for care ne’er invadeth 
Our fairy land where my castle is made; 
Sorrow is banished from out its fair borders, 
And ne'er a storm spreads itself o'er the glade. 


Come to my home in the fairy land borders, 
Warm hearts are ready to welcome you there! 

Come and be glad in the sunshine about us, 
Come, for the flowers are fragrant and fair. 

O, we are happy in this land of beauty, 
I and the love of my heart, sunny-eyed; 

For in this place we see only life’s sunshine; 
Storms pass us by on the earth's dreary side. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


‘AMONG THE PHILISTINES. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





AT the death of her natural guardian Grace Foster 
had been left to the tender mercies of her aunt, Re- 
becca Harding, a widow possessed of considerable 
property which she was not fond of spending, and of 
a brood of children amounting, in the aggregate, to 
somewhere between a dozen and fifteen. Of course, 
little and big, they all had their pick at Grace, and 
the wonder was that she had not been literally picked 
to pieces ages since, instead of which she had actual- 
ly thriven and grown 80 fair as to be quite an eye- 
sore to her young lady cousins who were in mental 
fear lest her beauty should forever eclipse the small 
quantity of that commodity to which they could lay 
claim. 

There was Miss Victoria, who was getting along in 
years, and on that account considered it her duty to 
affect airs of extreme juvenility, It was currently 
reported in the family that Victoria slept with both 
eyes open, on account of the tightness with which 
the curl-papers were rolled up; and that she kept 
some sort of patent machine in her room, fur the 
purpose and by the aid of which she gave herself 
that sylphlike appearance about the waist. As for 
her complexion, if you gave her time enough to put 
it on she would come forth as blooming as powder 
and rouge could make her. And for her hair, having 
seen it at Toussart’s only the day before she pur- 
chased it, I am prepared most emphatically to assert 
its genuineness. 

Not to waste too much time over Miss Victoria, al- 
low me to present to you Bella Augusta Harding, 
whose name you must have noticed appended to 
those gushing poems in the Young Lady’s Magazine, 
for Bella Augusta was literary in her tastes, and it 
took but a slight provocation to cause her to “tune 
her lyre,” as she poetically expressed it; in short, 
she was never so happy as when engaged in the man- 
ufacture of the most lugubrious of rhymes, wherein 
she drew the most appalling pictures of ‘‘ broken 
hearts” and ‘‘ cruel darts,” and wherein moaning 
and groaning, and sighing and dying recurred 
again and again, after the fashion of rhymes of that 
description. She kept a journal in which she set 
down her opinion upon every conceivabl@subject, and 
over whose pages she ted any it of senti- 
ment. She was apt to form violent friendships with 
each new-comer, and each in turn was made aware 
of the tremendous secret that Bella Augusta was 
writing a book of such intense and thrilling power 
that no conceivable combination of circumstances 
could prevent its becoming” the wonder of the age, 
when, in the course of human events, it should be 
fairly launched upon the world. 

Next below Bella Augusta, came Tom, who was 
mainly remarkable for a sickly mustache and for the 
glitter of his jewelry. Beyond Tom were two or 
three hobbledehoys, intermixed with about an equal 
number of the opposite sex, while about the foot of 
this family tree were grouped a brace or two of 
smaller fry, and here—goodness knows! it is time 
our description ran out with the termination of this 
family line. 

In addition to her office of seamstress in general, 
Grace held also that of governess to the younger 
children, a capacity in which she had need of all the 
patient endurance she could muster, for the young 
Hardings were a miserably ill-behaved, boisterous 
crew, and no amount of gentleness could have 
shamed them into good behaviour. Poor little Grace! 
They kicked and pinched her, quarrelled with each 
other, tore their books, and made such constant and 
unceasing demands upon her as none but a Hercules 
in strength could have borne up under. She lost her 
rosy cheeks, grew pale and thin, and instead of be- 
ing the merry-hearted, hopeful little maiden of yore, 
she grew spiritless and sad. 

This was more than Aunt Bec had bargained for. 
To have her niece wear herself out in her service was 
well enough, indeed, but to have the girl fall sick 6n 








her hands was too much. There would be a doctor's 
bill to pay, and, in the meantime, no one to keep the 
younger children out of the way. So Aunt Bec, act- 
ing upon the suggestion contained in the wise old 
saw wherein the ounce of prevention and the pound 
of cure are alluded to, prescribed fresh air and ex- 
ercise, and sent Grace out for & walk with all the 
young Hardings in attendance, thus killing two birds 
with one stone, getting the children out of her sight, 
and making Grace take her prescription with great 
regularity. 

The plan worked admirably until one variable 
Aprilday, when the party got caught in a shower, and 
Grace took cold and was put to bed in a raging fever, 
and Aunt Bec was thoroughly frightened for once in 
her life and sent in haste for the doctor. 

Grace was delirious and raved about her old home 
and her lost parents, and poured out all the sorrows 
of her sad heart in such piteous, incoherent sen- 
tences, as quite made one’s flesh creep, and gave the 
young doctor in attendance a very queer feeling 
about the heart. 

** It is an attack of brain fever,’” pronounced Dr. 
Greyson, “ brought on, evidently, by complete pros- 
tration of the nervous system. Your daughter—” 

**O dear, no!” protested Aunt Bec, mindful of the 
two spinsters below, and seeing a possible husband 
for one of them in the gentlemanly young disciple of 
Esculapius, ‘‘ not my daughter—my niece!” 

*‘ As I was about to observe, your niece must be 
kept in the most perfect quiet. The least rude noise 
would cause such a shock to her already shattered 
nerves as might instantly prove fatal. I have very 
little hope of her recovery unless my caution is ob- 
served.” 

Aunt Bec was at her wits end. Withsuch a brood 
of outrageously noisy children, what was to be done? 
Victoria couldn’t be expected to assist in any such 
emergency, her nerves having never been strong 
enough to enable her to endure the loud voices of her 
young brothers and sisters; and as for Bella Augusta, 
the most she could do was to cover a page of her 
journal with sage reflections concerning the transi- 
tory nature of earthly happiness, and afterwards to 
perpetrate a poem addressed ‘“‘To Grace,” wherein 
she declared herself capable of dying for her, provid- 
ed such a sacrifice could save her cousin; but as for 
attempting to amuse the children and thus facilitate 
Grace’s recovery, that was quite another matter. 

Lucy, the nurse maid, being strongly attached to 
Grace, did her best to keep the noisy crew as far as 
possible from the sick room, and indeed, she accom- 
plished wonders. 

Dr. Greyson came whenever he could get a spare 
moment, and between him and Aunt Bec, Grace was 
better cared for than might have been expected. 
When she came back to consciousness and began to 
take note of what was going on about her, saw the 
handsome, kindly face of the doctor bending over 
her, and Aunt Bec tiptoeing about the room, she 
could hardly realize that it was actually she, Grace 
Foster, lying there, the object of so much solicitude. 
A few reassuring words from Doctor Greyson and a 
strict injunction not to speak, bnt to close her eyes 
and try to sleep, was followed by the first really nat- 
ural sleep she had known for weeks. 

Slowly, but surely, she recovered. Her hair, which 
had once been very long and abundant, but which, 
at the doctor’s command, had been closely cut, lay 
now in little curling rings about the sweet face and 
gave to itan appearance of childishness which was 
very fascinating. At least so Dr. Phil Greyson 
thought, and he continued his visits so long, and 
made them so frequent, that Aunt Bec became seri- 
ously alarmed as to the probable amount of his bill, 
and Miss Victoria, although somewhat less than 
twice the young gentleman’s age, began to consider 
herself the attraction, for by this time Grace was 
able to come down to the parlor, a room with which 
she had hardiy been on speaking terms before her 
iliness. 

That. Dr. Greyson, handsome, popular, accom- 
plished, could see anything to admire in their de- 
pendent relative, did not once enter into the calcula- 
tions of either her aunt or her cousins. So while Vic 
tossed her ringlets at him, and simpered and giggled 
in pretended girlish abandon, and Bella Augusta ex- 
changed thoughts and sentiments with him, and 
then rushed up to her room and perpetrated a dozen 
editions of ‘*‘ Lines To ——,” and, ‘“‘To One who will 
Understand!’ the gentleman managed to exchange 
a few sentences with the real object of his visits, or 
to get now and then a look from the sweetest of blue 
eyes, which were usually very, very shy of looking 
at him. 

Grace got well, indeed, but she was far from strong, 
and Aunt Bec took her to task for her want of ener- 
gy, declaring she saw no reason why a young girl 
like her should mope, and seem disinclined to take 
up her burden as usual. So the children were 
turned loose upon her again, and when Dr. Greyson 
came for his regular evening call, he found his little 
patient suspiciously feverish. 

** You have been overexerting yourself,’ he said, 
taking her hot little hand in his cool palm. ‘‘ How 
is this, Miss Grace? You must be more careful, or 
Ill not be answerable for consequences.” 

‘*Humph!” grunted Aunt Bec, “she hasn’t done 
a single thing, except to hear the children’s lessons !’’ 

“‘Ah! she hears their lessons, does she? Now I 
should not advise it, at least not yet, for if your chil- 
dren bear any resemblance to a little flock I once at- 
tempted to govern, during one of my college vaca- 
tions, I am well aware that the effort costs an outlay 
of will power which it is at present far beyond Miss 
Grace’s capacity to exert. Indeed, I should say that 





teaching was not her vocation at any time. She is 
too finely organized to bear the continued strain 
upon her nerves.” 

“* Fiddlestick!” said Aunt Bec, contemptuously; 
** you shouldn’t put such notions in the girl’s head. 
What is she to do, | wonder? I can’t afford to keep 
her in idleness. ‘ Finely organized,’ indeed!” 

Dr. Greyson hastened fo explain. 

“We must give her time to fully regain her 
strength. After such a long and dangerous illness, 
the vital forces are low. She will do better by-and- 
by. In the mean time she should get out in the air. 
It would do her an immense amount of good to take 
a drive every morning. By the way, Miss Grace, 
Iam going to B— , in the morning, and should be 
only too glad if you would accept a seat in my car- 
riage.” 

Grace could scarcely believe her ears. She gave 
him a grateful look and appealed to Aunt Bec. 

**Can I go, do you think, auntie?” 

Thus entreated, Aunt Bec was forced to give the 
necessary permission, though with a mental protest 
and a firm resolve that it should be the last time. 

Grace’s affectionate relative began to look as if she 
bad made a discovery. Not a very pleasant one, if 
we may judge from the way she snapped Grace up, 
after the doctor had taken his leave. 

It wasa great eventin the young girl’s life, that 
ride with her kind physician, and though shy at first 
she soon found herself chatting with him as familiar- 
ly as he could wish. Gradually he drew her on to 
speak of herself, and as her simple story fell from 
her lips he longed for the right to clasp her in his 
arms and shield her from all life’s annoyances. 
Guessing but too truly that her position in her aunt’s 
household was far from pleasant, he honored the 
delicacy which sealed her lips upon that subject, 
while he sat wondering to himself if it could be pos- 
sible for such a sweet, delicate little human flower 
to look favorably upon a great rough fellow like him- 
self; for Phil Greyson was not over-confident of his 
attractions. 

By the whole family Grace’s ride seemed. to be 
looked upon somewhat in the light of a declaration 
of hostilities. 

Aunt Bec was more snappish than ever, and 
seemed debating whether to decapitate her on the 
spot, or allow her to live in order to endure the full 
measure of wrath to which she was entitled. Vic 
was silly and sarcastic by turns. Bella Augusta 
called her a “‘ base ingrate,” and begged to be in- 
formed whether they had nursed a viper in the bosom 
of their family, and whether said reptile was now 
about to sting them; after which she pretended to 
shed tears behind her handkerchief, starting up to 
write a poem inscribed “To a False One;” all of 
which considerably mystified Grace who had no idea 
what they were driving at, but ate her dinner with a 
good appetite, and at night slept the sleep of the 
just. 

The next time Dr. Greyson called. Grace was in- 
visible. Not so either Miss Vic or Bella Augusta, 
both of whom strove to entertain the gentleman, 
quite oblivious to his pointed inquiries after their 
cousin. 

Several invitations to ride, which the doctor left 
for Grace, were refused by Aunt Bec on one pretence 
or another. 

**Confound the woman,” said Phil, **does she 
think me a fool to be bluffed in this way. Unless 
she puts Grace in a convent I’ll manage to see her. 
The dear little blossom! She can’t be having a re- 
markably pleasant time of it among the Philistines. 
I believe three such women would be the death of 
me in less than a fortnight; and to think of keeping 
her shut up there among that herd of young hea- 
then! It’s infamous! She’ll have another brain fever. 
I?ll see what can be done.” Whereupon the doctor 
began to keep a close watch upon the Hardings. 

Aunt Bec always went to market in the morning. 
At about the same time Bella Augusta glided away 
to deposit in the post-cflice the immortal effusions she 
had penned over night. Miss Victoria tripped off to 
do a little shopping, and when Dr. Phil rang the 
doorbell and Lucy the nurse maid answered it, he 
was shown into the parlor, pretty certain of a few 
minutes’ uninterrupted chat with Grace. Knowing 
his time was short, he began immediately. 

**So, Miss Grace, you wouldn’t see me when I last 
called?” 

ii Sir?” 

“And you wouldn’t ride with me again?” 

*T don’t know what you mean!” 

“And you sent word you were so well you no long- 
er needed a physician’s visits!” 

The tears came to Grace’s eyes. Looking at her 
narrowly, he saw that she was pale and wearied. 

** Little girl,” he said, coming towards her with 
such a look in his eyes as held and controlled her 
timid glances, “they have kept us apart all these 
weeks, and have given me messages I knew you were 
incapable of sending. What they told you I know 
not. Had it been the truth, you would have known 
that 1 have been here times without number and 
have not been allowed to see you. That I have again 
and again begged you to ride with me and bave nev- 
er been so fortunate as to gain your consent.” 

“They never told me,” said Grace, faintly. 

“‘I suspected as much. And now, Grace, dear 
Grace, I have taken this opportunity of seeing you 
alone, in order that I might tell you how dear you are 
to me, that I love you, and that it would make me 
the happiest man in the world could you find it in 
your heart to tell me you care ever so little for me.” 

He had seized her hand, and Grace, quite over- 
come, was sobbing wildly. 





“« My frail lily! Have I frightened you? Lookup, 
please, and tell me I am not altogether hateful in 
your eyes.” 

But it was long before Grace could gather soffi- 
cient courage to utter the words the impatient lover 
demanded. She clang to him like a frightened child 
and allowed him to smooth back her crisp curls, and 
by-and-by, in low whispers which none but a lover 
could have heard, she confessed that her heart had 
been long since won, but that she had not dared to 
whisper the secret even to herself, having no thought 
that Dr. Philip Greyson would care to think twice of 
such an insignificant, penniless little body as herself. 

* Gracie,” said Phil,” you are the darlingest girl 
in the world,” and he gave her a rapturous kiss and 
folded her close in his brave strong arms. “I am 
richer with your love than with all the wealth of the 
Indies. My little blossom! Iam going to be very 
gentle with you, only in one thing you must allow 
me to dictate to you. We must be married almost 
immediately. I want to take you out of this house 
at the earliest possible moment.” And though 
Grace demurred a little, her life in her aunt’s house 
was not 80 pleasagt as tomake her wish to prolong 
her stay, especially when the position of wife to the 
man she loved with her whole heart was awaiting 
her acceptance. . 

It was settled, then, that they were to be marrie! 
at the end of a week, and just as Phil was ratifying 
the agreement in true lover-like style, who should 
come in slily, like the old cat she was, but Aunt Bec! 

*“ Humph!” she snorted,” this is pretty conduct, 
Dr. Greyson. Grace Fuster! what do you mean by 
such scandalous behaviour? Gv to your room this 
instant, and remain there until I decide what had 
best be done with you.” 

“Stay a moment,” said Phil, slipping his arm 
about Grace, and boldly confronting the irate wo- 
man; “do not blame Grace, I alone am to blame. I 
sought your niece to-day, for the purpuse Of telling 
her my love and asking her to become my wife. I 
am happy to say she has consented, and we have 
just arranged to be married one week from to-day.” 

Aunt Bec was stricken dumb, and could only raise 
her hands in token of speechless amazement. 

**T need hardly tell you that any kindness you may 
show to my fature wife will be gratefally acknowl- 
edged. I think I loved her from the first moment I 
saw her, and I shall always remember you as having 
been the means of bringing us together.” 

** More fool 1,’ thought Aunt Bec. “I sent for 
Dr. Thorne. It wasn’t my fault that he happened 
to be out, and that you came in his place.”’ 

“The sly minx,’ said Miss Victoria, when informed 
of the state of affairs. ‘‘She has been making love 
to him all the time behind our backs. I don’t sap- 
pose he is much of a catch, anyway.” - 

* You’re wrong there,” cutinTom. ‘ He’s what's 
called a rising man—popular, and all that sort of 
thing. Besides, I heard to-day that he had bought 
the Lester place and was furnishing it in fine style. 
He is reported to be worth a cool bundred thousand. 
Tell you what, girls, I’d advise you to do the agree- 
able to little Mrs. Greyson, that is to be, while she 
remains in the house.’’ - 

“Alas!” sighed Bella Augusta, “‘how continually 
are we reminded of the fallacy of all earthly hopes!” 

“ Bella Augusta,” said Tom, ‘1 wouldn’t advise 
you to set your affections on any earthly object, es- 
pecially if that object wore broadcloth. You're dead 
certain to be disappointed in the end!” 

Tom’s allusion to the cool hundred thousand so far 
mollified Aunt Bec that she treated Grace better 
from that moment. 

At the appointed time there was a quiet wedding 
in a quiet little church, and at the conclusion of the 
ceremony Philip took his bride to his elegant home, 
and I don’t think that ever any one was happier than 
Grace—unless it was Grace’s husband! 

In after days they had many a merry laugh at the 
remembrance of what Philip was pleased to term 
Grace’s deliverance from the Philistines. 


WOMEN’S MANNERS. 

Blackwood says, on this very delicate subject, “‘ We 
find the authority we have before quoted, Mrs. De- 
lany, who was by common consent mistress of the 
art of good manners in her own time, greatly prefers 
for her young niece any amount of awkwardness 
arising from timidity, to ‘a too forward and pert 
genteelness.” Not that real awkwardness is toler- 
able long, but here women have a decided advan- 
tage over men. Not only does timidity in them nat- 
urally find more graceful expression, but they can 
generally find something legitimate to do with their 
hands—some little occupation with the needle, the 
shuttle or the fan—to mitigate the pains of embar- 
rassment from which men’s have no safer refuge 
than the pockets; most other expedients proving a 
worse, and often mischievous alternative. And if 
hands are a difficulty to the shy man, what can we 
say of legs, which, we presume, women need never 
think of as an encumbrance at all? Where is he to 
put them? How is he to keep them in order, so that 
they shall not betray the perplexity of his soul? 
What an infinite variety of bad tricks, with these 





particular members, does not the demon of sheep- | ¢ 


ishness suggest to its victim in the hour of trial! 
What postures! What oscillations! Who does not 
remember that curate, immortalized in Shirley, who, 


in the critical moment ot courtship, contrived with | 
his own bands to tie his own legs so firmly together | 


with his pocket handkerchief, that he could not set 
himself at liberty when retreat from the scene of 
discomfiture became essential?” 
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In every Jand by battle cursed 

The laws of Nature are reversed, 
And palsied Age unto the tomb 
Beays Manhood in its ruddy bloom. 
But still, however black the skies 
Neath which a murdered patriot dies, 
A sunshine on his funeral sod 

Falls like the golden smile of God. 


A LIMITED HORIZON. 
IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FALLEN VERY LOW. 





LALAGE woke next morning with a dim, uncom- 
fortable sense of “something” having happened. 
What the *‘ something ” was soon came to her with a 
vague sense of pain. She was so sorry about it all, 
that, as she lay in bed, the slow tears gathered in 
her eyes, and trickled down through her fingers. 
She had never meant to do him any harm. Ah, how 
sad it all was, and how lonely she felt! 

And he was 80 unhappy, very unhappy, she knew. 
She wondered if at that very moment he was think- 
ing of itas she was doing. ‘‘ Not crying, though,” 
said Lalage, taking her hands from her face, and 
quickly brushing her tears away; and then she won- 
dered: “Do men cry?’? Perhaps all that novels 
said about their inability to do so was not true, and 
they really did indulge in that weakness. There had 
certainly been tears in the curate’s eyes yesterday; 
but instinct told her that, even if the popular delu- 
sion about men’s tears were incorrect, they would 
not cry as women do, with great sobs that shake ev- 
ery nerve, and make every limb feel powerless. 

“And just for nothing,” ehe said, after a while, 
making an indignant protest against herse!f. 

But was it for nothing? Wasit nothing that the 
love of a lifetime—“ for,” said Lalage, ‘‘ people can 
only really love once "—should be wasted, thrown 
away, poured out like water on the arid desert land, 
that was in no way benefited by the gift. “And a 
good man, too,” she said, with fresh tears. She 
thought over all the scene, as women always do; 
and with the dim veil of a day cast over it, it ap- 
peared even more pathetic, more touching than it 
had done at the time. 

She had had two “ proposals,” as young ladies say, 
before the outbreak of yesterday, which indeed was 
scarcely @ proposal proper, but nevertheless she com- 
pared it with those former experiences, and found it 
very different from either. The first man who had 
sought her hand had been a well-known fortune- 
hunter, to whom all heiresses were alike dear, and 
who fancied Miss Lalage Hesketh a better “catch” 
than she really was. His proposal had been made 
and declined as a mere matter of business. With 
her cousin, George Wriothesley, it had been very 
different. He had come to her himself—which that 
other man bad not done—saying to her words which, 
if he bad only put into them one spark of fire, would 
perhaps have kindled a corresponding glow in the 
girl’s heart; but the utter absence of any such spark 
annoyed, even offended her, as indeed was only 
right. A man with anonchalant manner should re- 
nounce such before he makes an essay of this sort. 

And yet George Wriotbesley was good and true, 
his failure chiefly arising from that humble estimate 
of himself which he wisely kept to himself. He had 
never thought himself worthy of Lalage, and so was 
too ready to acquiesce in the cold, decided refusal he 
received; whilst she was thinking he did not care, 
for his inward wound was ouly represented by out- 
ward coldness. 

That he had suffered, Gertrude Cleather knew 
well, but Lalage did not, and she felt only piqued 
when she recalled the circumstance. How different 
that cold question and answer had been to the pit- 
eous pleading of yesterday! Ab, after all, that poor 
big curate was the only one of the three who had 
ever cared for her; and at the thought she buried 
her face in her pillow, and sobbed afresh, for life was 
80 sad, and love was so beautiful, and for that last to 
be wasted seemed to her, to whom the useless sacri- 
fice had been made, just cause for tears. 

Then she busied herself with the question which 
she had so often asked yesterday, but to which she 
had as yet received no satisfactory answer: Why, in 
that first break of the curate’s eloquence, had she 
not at once answered him, and so put an end to his 
Pleading? She recalled her feelings as she stood on 
the desolate hillside, and she remembered the sud- 
den soothed sensation that had stolen over her in 
the midst of her sorrow for the words he spoke. 
She had been very, very lonely, and life bad seemed 
Colorless and useless for her, when all at once she 
found that, without her, another life would lack color 
oe beauty, and that knowledge had come to her like 

m. 

But still, surely that could not be excuse sufficient 
fora silence which she felt had been cruel. Why 
had she not spoken at the very first opportunity? 
Why had she not as soon as possibile cut short the 
words to which it was a dishonor to allow a fall 
hearing, meaning to answer them as she did? Why 
had she not done so? She asked herself this ques- 
tion over and over again, wondering at herself more 
and more. To those two others, she had unhesita- 


tingly administered an instant dismissal; what had 
made her more cruel, or more kind, to this man? 

Suddenly she started up in bed with finshed cheeks 
and blazing eyes, “‘Can I like him?” she asked in 
horror—“ like him in that way, I mean?”»>She sat 
there, gazing forward into the future with terror, 
gazing into her own mind with bitter scorn, and ever 
and anon the question rose up, “Can I like him?” 
Was not this the way to solve the question she had 
been so diligently asking herself? Was not this the 
cause of that culpable silence? Was not this the se- 
cret of her grievous pity? Did not this account for 
those foolish tears?” 

«I suppose I do,” she said, slowly, after that bit- 
ter self-communing, and laid herself down rigidly, 
then grew suddenly angry. Pity for the curate died 
out. Did not she herself now need all the pity in 
the world of her heart? Not the soft, gentle pity 
which could shed tears; not the mild, reproachful 
pity that bad a tender, soothing charm of its own; 
but the bitter pity of scorn, of a self-despised heart. 
Intuitively, without acknowledging it to herself, she 
felt that she was, in many ways, this man’s superior; 
and yet, ‘‘ I suppose I do,” she repeated to herself. 

It had come to her then—that mystery, that won- 
derful revelation, that turning-point in a woman’s 
life, of which she had read so much, and thought 
more; it had come to her thus. Love stood befvre 
her, but arrayed in no shining raiment, with no sil- 
ver wings, and she turned away her face with shame 
and disgust. Before the high altar of her own soul 
she stood convicted of an unworthy choice; and 
though accepting without appeal the sentence of her 
own degradation, she was immeasurably grieved and 
indignant. That any such feeling was incompatible 
with real love, she did not know, poor child, and took 
this vicarious suffering upon her shoulders with no 
idea that it was an imaginary burden. She had pit- 
ied him; she had liked him very much; it had 
soothed her to hear his flattering words; she had 
grieved over his pain as she had done over that of no 
other suitor; she had felt desolate and lonely as 
never before in all her life; therefore—she loved him. 

What would her father say? What would Belle 
say? What would any one say who cared for her? 
Nothing; for no one should ever know anything 
about it; no one, no one in all the world; she would 
keep her disgrace to herself. Least of all should he 
know it—that poor, big, unwise man who had 
brought all this trouble upon her; he had caused her 
to fall from her “‘ high estate;” but of any such fall 
he should studiously be kept in ignorance. She lay 
there in a silent rage, wishing she bad never seen 
him—wishing they had never come to Grimswold— 
lay there, but not to start up gleefully, as she had 
done only seven months before, at the voice of the 
cuckoo. The cuckoo had gone; the time for the 
singing of birds was over; the beauty and bright- 
ness of summer were dead; and her poor human 
heart was fretting and chafing iu its unrest and 
anger. 

When she got up, she went to the glass, as though 
she expected some great change to have come over 
her “‘ bodily presence” from that inward revolution 
and commotion; but she only saw a flushed, angry 
face; violet eyes which were blazing and burning, 
and from which all traces of tears were scorched out; 
and tangled gold-colored hair, which had been ter- 
ribly tumbled during that long consultation. She 
looked at herself accusingly, reproachfully, then 
said slowly, ‘‘ Yes, I suppose Iam what people call 
‘in love.’’? And a fresh accession of anger and 
scorn came over her, 

Did she think that that wondrous change ever 
came to the most leaden-colored existence without 
one golden glimmer—without one thrill of irrepres- 
sible joy, however dark and impossible the accom- 
plishment and fruition of hope may be? Did she 
think that “‘ fallen very iow”—the words she kept 
saying over and over to herself—was the usual con- 
fession of a woman who finds that her heart has 
gone away out of her keeping? Of all this, she 
thought nothing and knew as little; only that her 
own fate should have come to her in a shape which 
she could not welcome, could only loathe and abhor, 
seemed to her so hard a thing that she thought she 
‘did well to be angry.” Of the curate, she thought 
scarcely at all, except with a dumb feeling of anger. 
One thing, however, she felt, or fancied was due to 
him; she had caused him pain, she supposed—it was 
wonderful how that estimate of pain had been low- 
ered since she had discovered that she herself was 
not without scars—and for this she would formally 
ask his forgiveness, if ever it was practicable to do 
80; but of course all intercourse between them must 
now cease. Then a sudden grief—for herself, not 
him—made her heart soften a little for a moment. 
**T have no friend now,” said Lalage. 

After all, that odious Mrs. Verey had not been so 
far wrong. Had not thecurate proved himself a very 
dangerous young man? 

Of what was he thinking on this morning, which 
had brought such unwelcome revelations to Lalage 
Hesketh? He too had waked up with the feeling 
that something had happened; but on thinking af- 
fairs over, no tears had come to his eyes—rather a 
feeling of rejoicing and self-gratulating arose in his 
heart. He had done his work well, and he meant to 
try again—ay, fifty times, if only he could manage 
it. The fervent expression of his love had a little 
worked off the pleasant sorrow of it; it was an ac- 
knowledged, outspoken thing now, but still very, 
very dear tohim. He said, and truly, that he had 
never be fore known a woman 80 sweet and womanly 
as Lalage; amd thought, with a gleam of hope and 








joy, that perhaps this was to be the last trial of his 





susceptible heart; possibly, possibly—Then the un- 
wise man went off into foolish dreams, and he “ lost 
his head ” again. 

He did not meet Lalage for several days after this, 
and then she was distant and cold, and his easily 
impressed heart sank very low, and seemed to him 
more than ever lovely aud lovable, because further 
from bim. Live without seeing her he could not, 
thought this weak, big man; and so he took to 
haunting her, going into the very houses in her dis- 
trict where he knew her to be, standing behind her 
whilst she taught her class at the school. But this 
she would not allow; so one evening, whilst dark- 
ness grew over the heavens, and deeper darkness 
gathered in Lalage’s face, she broke out. “I will 
not have this,” she said; ‘‘ I have borne it till I was 
quite sure that all these meetings were not accident- 
al; but 1 am certain now, and I will not allow it. 
It is very, very wrong of you.” 

**T cannot help it,” he said, and the foolish bronze 
face bent down over hers with an appealing look. 
“ How can I get on from day to day without seeing 
you? If you only know—but you don’t care.” 

‘*I do care,” she said; ‘I care for anybody’s beirig 
unhappy; but Ido not see why that should make 
you forget what ia right.” 

*O Miss Lalage!”’ he said. 

* Yes, you do,” said the girl, vehemently; “ you 
meet me constantly against my will; you stand be- 
hind my chair half an hour every Sunday, and it is 
horrible of you to bring thonghts and feelings like 
yours into work of this sort.” 

**O Miss Lalage!’’ he said. 

“T wish you would not say ‘O Miss Lalage,’ so of- 
ten,” she said; ‘‘ it does irritate me so. Sometimes 
I feel as if I were ever so much stronger than you, 
though you are so big. I cam only tell you if you 
come here so often, I will give up my district; if you 
stand behind my chair on Sunday, I will get up and 
go home.” 

“0,” he said, “ forgive me. What can 1 do? 
How can I help it? I can only think of you all day 
and every day; it comes between everything ” 

“And you are a clergyman,” she said, turning 
upon him with a sudden flash, ‘“‘and yet prefer your 
—foolishness * (she could not bring herself to say 
“love’’) “to your work! I wish I wetea man, and 
could go quite away from this place.” 

**T did not say I preferred anything to my work,” 
he said, humbly. And Lalage could not help liking 
him better for not getting angry. ‘I put that before 
everything; it is only rising earlier and going to bed 
later, so as to have a little time to watch for you.” 

“ Don’t do it again,” she said, more kindly; ‘ don’t 
make me wish myself away. One thing more I have 
to say, forgive me, if you can, for having brought 
this trouble upon you; Iam so sorry for it.” And 
again, to her own surprise, tears rushed to her eyes. 

** Forgive you!” he said; “ what have I to forgive? 
Nothing. Why, all day long I bless your name. If 
you only knew—” 

‘* I do not wish to know anything more; you have 
already told me too much,” she said, quickly. 

‘* But Miss Lalage,” he said, ‘if I don’t trouble 
you any more—if I keep it all to myself—will you 
let me be sometimes with you, just as I was befure, 
neither more nor Jess, but just the same?” 

She was very lonely; he was very earnest; there 
was no one at hand to guide and counsel her, and of 
the integrity of her own heart she was very certain. 
Could she be less sure of his honor? After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she said, ‘* On one condition: that 
on that subject ”—with a slight flush— you know 
what I mean—you promise never to speak to me 
again; that you wont follow me abont in this foolish 
way; and that you will treat me just as you do ev- 
erybody else. Do you promise?”’ 

‘‘ There are three conditions, not one,” he said, 
dejectedly; ‘‘ but a starving man cannot refuse half 
a loaf. I promisé.” 

‘‘ Then,” she said, “ we are friends again.” 

He walked on in silence, wondering how he should 
be able to keep those promises; reticence was not 
his forte. Then he said, “ At least there is one thing 
I have to say that will not be unwelcome to you— 
you will be glad to hear that Mrs. Cleather has re- 
turned.” 

** Gertrude come home!” said Lalage; “ indeed, I 
am very glad. But when did she arrive?” Andshe 
thought, with a softening heart, that Gertrude had 
liked the curate, and he had been good to her. 

“ Only this afternoon,” said Tom Mitchell; and by 
that time Hill House was reached. 

‘““Do come in and have some tea,” said Lalage. 
And he accepted gratefully. 

The evening was like one of the old pleasant ones; 
Lalage was in high spirits at the thought of Ger- 
trude’s return, and felt that she had, for the time 
being, quelled the curate. Belle, looking on, thought 
with a half-scornful satisfaction, the young man’s 
devotion was abated; whilst he was at the very mo- 
ment giving himself over to a mitigated season of 
foolish bliss. 

The last thing before going to bed Lalage looked 
out of her window, and rejoiced to see the dim li, bt 
in the Cleathers’ nursery. 

**T shall not be lonely now,” she said. 





CHAPTER xX. 
A TERRIBLE DREAM. 


Bot, after all, Gertrade’s return did not make so 
very much difference to Lalage; her friend was so 
often engaged now, that she seldom had time even 
for the Heskeths. Once, too, Lalage, waiting out- 





could only conclade that her friend was too busy to 
see her. 

Mrs. Cleather was altered, Lalage thought; the 
calm sweet fice had grown even calmer and sweeter, 
aud gave a perpetual contradiction to the theory of 
her being an ill-used wife, but the serious brown 
eyes had a more wistful look in them, and seemed to 
see turther away than ever; only by so looking to- 
wards the heavenly hills, from which alone her help 
could come, did Gertrude Cleather in such steadfast 
patience possess her soul. The terrible trouble which 
had slowly grown into her life, had brought with ita 
wealth of endurance, for which, she felt, she could 
never sufficiently thank the Giver alike of the bless- 
jag and the curee. 

Looking at her, Lalage feltawed and ashamed of 
her own feeble, restless life; but still the loneliness 
and dreariness would come back again and again, 
and the dark winter months passed slowly and 
heavily. 

Mr. Hesketh came down for Christmgs day, and 
wondered how Belle and Lalage could endure the ut- 
ter desolation of the place. ‘ But I suppose it does 
not matter to you where you are, as long as you have 
your books,” he said to his elder daughter. “And 
this silly child is enamored of the place,” he added, 
turning to Lalage. ‘Do you think you will be able 
to hold out sixteen months longer?” 

“Of course, papa,” said Lulage, brightly. She 
could not find it in her heart to tell him how dreary 
it all was; besides, she was so glad to do him service 
inany way. ‘“‘Bnt I don’t say that we will stay 
longer than the sixteen months.” 

“You think by that time you will be wanting 
another change, eh?’ said Mr. Hesketh, in his wis- 
dom, with an oracular nod. “I understand; you 
can get tired of even Grimswold.” 

Then he patted her head, and called her a silly, 
changeable child; but Lalage only looked up in his 
face with her loving eyes, and keeping him prisoner, 
by clasping both hands round his arm, said, ‘“‘ One 
thing is, I never get tired of you.” 

** Perhaps because you haven’t the chance,’’ said 
Mr. Hesketh, almost bitterly. ‘But hang me if I 
can stand more than a day or two of this place; by 
Jove, I can’t!” 

Her father’s visit made a pleasant little break in 
that dreary winter, but it was only a little one, and 
the days, and weeks, and months passed wearily 
enough to the lonely girl. 

‘* Why am [ so unhappy?” she said to herself, one 
day, after a terrible fit of depression. ‘‘O, of course 
I know—because I am what people call in love.” 
And bitter self-scorn rushed into her indignant face, 

That this fatal fact was an imaginary one never 
entered hermind. Did she not like the curate very 
much? Was it not a gréat pleasure to her to talk 
and even walk with him? She made no allowance 
for her utter loneliness and want of companionship; 


no, the discovery made on that November morning 


bad been treated as final ever since. 

I fear my readers will think her a very imperfect 
woman for makiug so vital a mistake; a very imper- 
fect woman she may have been, but, O Lalage, they 
who knew you best never loved you less on that ac- 
count! 

Winter passed slowly, with halting, feeble steps, 
and spring arrived with its melancholy beauty—its 
variable, pathetic brightness—filling Lalage’s heart 
with infinite yearnings and sadness, coming to Ger- 
trude with her matured soul and elder wisdom with 
a promise of future strength, and endurance, and 
even hope. Ah! thank Heaven! when the fervent 
season of youth is over, with its passionate capabili- 
ties of joy and sorrow, the calm middle day brings a 
juster estimate of all things, and refuses to be reck- 
lessly drawn into grief. The divine law of compen- 
sation spreads a levelling hand alike over the su- 
preme heights of joy and the deep abysses of woe. 
Gertrude Cleather’s Youth had gone before its time, 
so in quietness she stood as usual that spring, con- 
tent among her household, ready to meet the evils of 
everyday life, even though she knew they must nec- 
essarily be heavy ones. Buta heavier than had yet 
befallen her was even hanging over her head. It 
came about in this wise. 

All through that bright, fitfal April, Captain 
Cleather had been even more irritable and excitable 
than usual. At last things came to a terrible cli- 
max. One night he went to bed early, contrary to 
bis usual habit; the moon was at the full, and the 
restless man went all over the house, drawing down 
every blind, and saying he hated the ghastly light. 
Ah! so did Gertrade. He shook up the sleeping 
children; bent bia handsome flushed face over the 
boy, his especial darling; and terrified the nurse al- 
most out of her senses by giving her a sudden furious 
lecture on her carelessness with the children. “I 
will not have it,” said the angry man, and going to 
his room along the quaint old passages, he stormed 
as he went. 

Gertrude followed shortly, and, to her surprise, 
found him quietly asleep in bed. She put out her 
candle quickly, knowing it weuld irritate him if be 
awoke, and, by the light of the moon, which would 
not be wholly excluded, smoothed the tambled 
sheets in her baby’s cot—the child always slept by 
her side—and, after a while, got into bed herself. 
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side the door tin the eorvent should open it, heard 
within the uplifted voice of an angry man, shouting 
outin rage and fury; she had been so frightened 
that she would not wait till ber knock was answered, 
but fled away. Whatcould be the mystery which 
hung over Gertrude’s household? After this she 
kept away from the King’s House, and received no 
remonstrance from Gertrude on the subject, so she 
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It seemed to her she bad only been asleep a very 
short time, though in reality several hours had passed, 
when she awoke with a sudden sense of unave nnt- 


that she gave no evidence of being awake, and su‘t- 
ly turned her head to the broad stream of light that 
now flooded the room, for her husband was not by 
her side, and she must find out why he had risen. 
She had not far to seek; there, with his head ont of 
the open window, stood Captain Cleather; the moon- 
light was shed all over him, making every feature and 
even expression distinct; a cold blast of wind was 
pouring into the room, over him, over the baby’s cot, 
over Gertrude herselt, but he seemed quite urcon- 
scious of it. 

He was softly chuckling to himself, and turning 
something over in his hand which he cunuingly 
kept out of the light. ‘I will make her,” he mut- 
tered, and gave a low laugh. An unutterable fear 
came over Gertrude; “the baby, the baby,” was the 
one cry that wrung her heart, but stil] she kept very 
quiet, putting ber head back on the pillow. 

Presently he began calling her by name, but not 
loudly. ‘‘ Gertrude,” he said, ‘‘ Gertrude, I want 
you.” 

She did not answer, but moved as if just waking 
from sleep. He called again, ‘‘ Gertrude, get up; I 
want you.” 

“ What is #, John?’ she asked, in a sleepy voice. 

“ Hush!” he said, turning round angrily; and as 
he moved she saw the thing he held in his hand—a 
long glittering carving-knife. “ Hush; you will 
wake the baby; I wont have the child disturbed.” 

One terror faded from her mind only to give place 
to another; but her baby was safe, and even in that 
awful moment the mother’s heart gave a cry of 
thankfulness; it was not the child who was in peril, 
only herself. 

‘*‘ What is it?” she again asked, more softly, and 
taking the opportunity to loosen the bedclothes 
with her feet, so as to be inno way hampered. But 
ifthe very worst came, whither could she escape? 
In all the whole wide world, was there no asylum for 
her in her hour of need? 

“Get up,” said Captain Cleather, in a voice of 
gleeful cunning; “it’s a beautiful night, and we'll 
have a drive.” 

“Isn’t it a little late, John?” said his poor wife. 

* There—I knew it,” he eaid, savagely, and at one 
bound he had left the window, and stood by the 
baby’s cot. ‘I knew you would thwart me—I knew 
you would cross my path, and, by Heaven, if you do, 
I will kill you!’ And he triumphantly brandished 
the knife he held. 

** Hash!” she said; ‘‘ you will wake the baby.” 

* You are not stirring,” he said; “ get up, I tell 
you; your life is in my hands.” And in the midst of 
his rage he gave a low chuckle, 

“Shut the window then,’’ she said, in the same 
low undertone, “orl shall catch cold whenI am 
dressing.” 

He turned, and, as he did so, she sprang out of 
bed and flew to the door; she had hardly opened it, 
when she knew he had seen throvgh her ruse, fora 
low sound of rage, like the gtowl of a bafiled beast, 
smote upon ber terrified ears. 

She fled along, not knowing whither she was going, 

or why she bad yielded to the human instinct 
prompting her to fly, fly, even though she bad no- 
where to fly to. Along narrow passages with count- 
less turns and corners, but all possible place of 
concealment rendered bare, and open, and profitless 
by the glaring moonlight; past the rooms where her 
home life had been spent for many months; where 
she had eaten and drunk, and sat in peace amongst 
her household, but which could give her no shelter 
now; and all the time with those terrible footsteps 
following her. Once she heard them stumble and 
fail as they came in their unnatural haste down a 
narrow flight of steps, and fresh speed came into her 
failing limbs—fresh strength into her quivering 
nerves. She flew with supernatural power along the 
familiar passages till she came to the drawing-room, 
then, with a flash of inspiration, she remembered the 
secret door which Lalage Hesketh had discovered, 
and which had never since been opened or spoken of 
by her in her busy occupied lite. After all, an un- 
seen hand had guided her along that terrible, pur- 
poseless flight. 

She stood before the door gasping with terror, lest 
it should not yield to her efforts; she remembered 
how stiff it had been on that former occasion, which 
suddenly stood before her in sharp, bright relief, for 
she found herself picturing the whole scene; the sun- 
shine, the warmth, the curate, Lalage’s bright hair, 
even the pattern of her muslin dress, all came with 
sharp, biting, photographic accuracy to the mind, 
which extremity of terror had rendered so compre- 
hensive. 

Bat such visions—forced as they are against the 
will—take no time; and they bad scarcely begun to 
fade ere, putting forth ail ber strength, she found 
herself, as Lalage had been, flung inside on the 
staircase. The pursuing steps were very near the 
drawing-room now, and she bad barely time to get 
behind the awkwardly placed door and close it, be- 
fore her husband entered. But the passive time of 
agony that followed was hardly less awful than that 
previous flight had been; she heard him walking to 
and fro in bis baffled rage, cursing and swearing, 
searching, under sofas, opening ottomans, and re- 
membered that only a door stood between her and 
him. What if he found it out? That it was un- 
familiar to him was ber only hope of escape, but 
would that avail? She put up her hand in the dark- 

De and felt along the edge of the door—surely 





able horror. She had so trained herself, however, | 


there must be fastening of some kind. She found 
| two rusty old bolts; but the catch of one was broken 
| off. She moved the other softly along its unused 
groove; but it was impeded and rendered noisy by 
the rust of years, and before she had accomplished 


this slight defence, cold beads of agony stood on her | 


brow. Then she sat down; she had done her utmost, 
and could only wait the result. 

The church clock struck one, two, three, and still 
Gertrude Cleather sat there in her dumb agony. 
She heard the glad chimes ring out the grand old 
Easter hymn, as was their wont every third hour, 
and slow tears came into her eyes as she heard the 
familiar sounds in the unfamiliar place; but then 
another sound greeted her ears, and made her start 
up in the darkness and stretch out her useless hands. 
It was ber baby’s cry. Her husband was still walk- 
ing up and down, but not quite so fiercely as at first, 
and the savage words were abated; indeed, his mood 
had changed, for she heard him chuckling, and say- 
ing that he knew she was somewhere in the room, 
and would wait till she came out. But what if this 
fresh sound should revive all the fearfal evil passions, 
and draw down on her baby the vengeance intended 
for herself? What should she do? What sbould 
she do? 

She got up, turning her back to the door, and 


that cut the darkness in two, she remembered the 
window fitted into the wall, and which had been 
bebind her till the baby’s cry had roused her. 
not terror stifled every faculty after that first super- 
natural energy, she must have thought of it before. 
With eager but steady hands she tock hold of the 
two bolts, which the curate had fortunately left un- 
fastened, and gave one vigorons pull, steadying 


the shutter gave way directly; but, alas, the noise 
had attracted Captain Cleather. 

* [ heard you,” he said; and it seemed to her that 
the voice sounded close at her elbow; then, with a 
cry of rage, he recommenced the search he had left 
off. 

She stood there, dazzled with the flood of light she 
had admitted, and wondering if she was to be mur- 
dered, with the holy, helpless moon looking placidly 
down, and watched by the hundred eyes of the dis- 
tant stars. 

But her husband grew quieter, and evidently 
thought it was sufficient to be very watchful and 
cunning; 80, after a minute’s pause, she put down 
the shutter and climbed on the window-sill. She 
had said in the broad daylight that the descent 
before her was by no means impossible, but it seemed 
difficult enough in the ghostly night-season. A 
spouting ran down close by the window, and fantas- 
tic gargoyles stood out from the stonework; but 
these were all the aids on which she could rely. As 
before said, the gardener’s shed was directly below 
this window. 

She shut her eyes with.a silent prayer, and then, 
putting both hands on the spout, began the perilous 
descent; she slid down, and thought it was nearly 
accomplished, when a straggling rose brarch tore 
her foct sharply; the sudden pain was so great that 
she nearly let go her hold. At last the roof of the 
shed was reached, and Gertrude, clinging to a 
gargoyle, looked up and saw great blood-drops hang- 
ing from the rose-leaves. And then she looked 
down, and wondered how she should reach the 
ground, when unexpected help presented itself in 
the shape of the gardener’s ladder, which had been 
left leaning against the shed, just under the spot on 
which she stood; so it was comparatively easy to get 
down. She had expected to find this ladder inside 
the shed, and had intended by means of it to get into 
her room—which was at right angles with the 
one in which she had been imprisoned—she used it 
now, and in avery few minutes was back in her 
room. 

She bound up her foot hastily, and then took up 
her child, hushing it, and carefully guarding it from 
contact with her icy hands. At last the baby was 
quieted; and what should she now do? Leave it 
again she could and would not. After a little 
thought, she got into the crib herself, cramped her 
limbs painfully, and covered and encircled both the 
baby and herself as well as she could with bed- 
clothes. 

And there she lay, and watched, and waited, and 
thought for another long hour, at the end of which 
Captain Cleather came back with slow exhausted 
steps, and flung himself down on the bed in a sudden 
resistless sleep with heavy animal breathings. After 
a while Gertrude crept back into bed; she knew by 
experience that the danger was over for this time at 
least. Aftera violent outbreak, he would tor days, 
even weeks, be unusually quiet and reasonable; she 
knew, too, that the waning moon would bring 
comparative peace to the poor troubled captain. 

In the early morning, he woke again, and sat up 
in bed, burying his face in bis hands. 

“OQ my God!” groaned Captain Cleather, “I am 
going mad.” 

A sudden flash of trath and ligbt had broken in 
upon the gathering darkness of the poor bewrayed 
brain, and wrung his heart with agony. Gertrude 
lay quite still in her feigned sleep till he put his arms 
round her and lifted her up. 

““O Gertrude,” he said, “ my love, my darling, 
what is the matter? what has happened?” 

‘““What do you mean, John?” she sail, 
his face as his chiJdrendid. A puzzled look came 
into his eyes. 

‘* Was ita dream?” he said, aud then gave hera 





flinging herself against the wall in her speechl ss 
pain; and suddenly, noticing the thin ray of light ' 


Had | 


herself by placing her foot against the opposite wall; 


stroking | 


previous night. She only said, 
ing restless again, but evidently trying to keep ca'm 
and sane. 


leave me; I should be worse without you; indeed, I 

should, my love, my dear.” 

“John, I will never, never leave you,” she said; 
“haven’t I promised you so before? Bat what : 
should happen?” So she coaxed and soothed bim. 
Ah, if only tears could come into the poor strained 
eyes she knew relief must accrue, but all moisture 
seemed to have dried up in the burning balls. 

No; she would never leave him. Had she not 
known of this, and boped against hope ali the long 
years? Had she not kopt the knowledge from all 
the world, his own family included, lest means 
should be taken to separate them? Happily, she 
berse!lf stood alone ia the world, s0 no one had 
authority to take her from ber old, onfy love; but if 
his brothers placed him where she could not follow, 
she felt ske would be desolate indeed. Thoughts 
such as these filled her heart, lying there by his 
side, followed her into the drawing-room, where she 

' 8tole in the early dawn, and looked at the acene of 
her troubles. No one must know what he bap- 
pened; somehow she must get the door open, and 
replace the shutter. How very slight an effort was 
necessary in order to accomplish this she soon found; 
_ her first essay was successful, the rusty bolt giving 
way, and provirg how very frail was the defence 
behind which she hed intrenched herself on the 
previous evening. 

No; she would never leave him. But what should 
.8hedonow? The bare fact that her life had been at- 
tempted, stood out before ber in plain, horrible 
relief; she could not again risk the existence which 
might still be «f use to her husband; and besides, 
ber children were not safe. Helpshe must have— 
; but from whom? The captain’s two brothers, 
Scotch lairds, living up in the Highlands, were tco 
far cff, she said to herself, with a secret dread of 
them still lurking in her heart; besides, they had 
never shown any great affection for this younger 
son of a wealthy house. No; she who was the most 
deely concerned would take the matter into her own 
hands, and seek assistance in her own way. 

After breakfast, she wrote a long letter to an old 
college friend of her husband’s, begging bim to for- 
give the rudeness received two years previously from 
an irresponsible man. That excuse she could never 
bring herself to acknowledge before; but all the 
truth came out in that miserable letter, written with 
burning tears and many prayers, and which asked 
for help —help to be given secretly, and kept even 
from her husband himself. 

“I know you will arrange some way of coming to 
my relief,” she wrote; “and I will get him away 
from Grimswold next week, or even sooner, if p»ssi- 
dle. We will go to Sydenham, or some place equally 
near to London, so that it will be easy for you to 
come to me.” 

With a great sense of relief, with a sure hope cf 
assistance, she sealed and stamped her letter, ad- 
dressing it to ** George Wrivthesley, Evq.” | 


CHAPTER XI, 
A “LAST APPEAL.” 


THE Cleathers were going away again, so Ger- 
trude came in to tell the Heskeths one bright May 
morning. It was just a year since the Heskeths had 
come to Grimswold, and she could not help noticing 
that it had told upon Lalage, the girl looked so white, 
and her former peculiarly bright expression had 
given way to a yearning, unsatisfied, serious look. 
which was quite pathetic. Those dreary months 
had left their mark upon the woman who was not 
wise enough to find occupation for herself. Ger- 
trude was quite touched by it, and by the blank look 
which came into Lalage’s face when she had told 
her news. Belle noticed the look too. 

‘I wish you would leave little Dinner Bell under 
our charge,” she said. 

‘*O do, Gertrude,” said Lalage, with a gratefal 
look at her sister. ‘ I should like it so much; and 
we really would take great care of her.”’ 

“You are very kind,” said Gertrude, slowly, 
thinking over what was best for the child, “ and it 
would be a great helpto me. Her papa will miss 
her terribly at first, but I think I may at once accept 
your offer. You wont find her troublesome, she is 
getting such a helpful little woman!” 

“Tam so grateful to you,” said Lalage, as she 
bade her friend good-by. 

Sv the fullowing week, little Isabel Cleather took 
up her abode in the Hill House. She came withont 
any attendant, being now four years old, and “ big 
enough to put berself to bed,” as she boasted to La- 
lage, though she was never allowed to wake good 
her words. 

This little giri’s advent was a great boon to 
Lalage; she required such constant attention, and 
was able to walk so far on those sturdy little legs, 
that she in no way hampered her guarilian’s move- 
ments. The bright summer days, too, cheered the 
girl’s heart, though she no longer foun! the wonder- 
ful beauty whic daily anfulde. itself betore ber eyes 
; Sufficient for her. She regained somewhat of ber old 
gayety, and no longer felt the oppressive awe of the 
| overhanging hills. 

The big curate noticed the change; she seemed 





| happier than she had been all the winter; and he, 


somewhat incoherent account of bes evento of r the whs was im pervices to all atmospheric ir Geences, 
* What a terrible | could make nothing of the alteration; he conld nct 
dream!” and nestled cleser to him. He was grow- account for it by the pres@nce of a little child, and 


**Gertrade,” he said, “‘ whatever bappens, don’t | | and resolved to make a gigantic effort to recover his 


j said to himself tbat if a sudden impulse came upon 





! the coming of brighter weather. ‘She is getting to 
like me less,” he thought, with a superhuman sigh, 


| lost ground, 
He did not exactly forget the pron ise that bornd 
' him, bat he put it aside fora while; at least, be 


bim, why, aman covlki not always resist Impulse, 
So he went out one day to seek an impa'se. He 
soon found it, in the shape of Latage and her charge 
wandering slowly down to the * Bottom,” as the 
poor people called it— the green valley lying at the 
foot of the hillon which Grimswol! was built; they 
were in a soft, green-lined lane, Dinner Bell gath- 
ering flowers and weeds al'ke as she daw¢ led along, 
babbling incessantly, as did the brook at their side, 
A fewcf tbe curate’s big strices svon brought bim 
up to them, 

** You mustn’t walk so fast,” said Lalage, witha 
stile, when she found he intended accompanying 
them; ‘‘you forget that this young lady is rot so 
richly endowed with walking materials as you are.” 


great satisfaction, whilst the other two conversed 
more suberly, and walked more discreetly. All at 
once, the curate said, abruptly, “I am going home in 
a very few days, Miss Lalage.” 

“Are you?” she said, with no tremor in her voice, 
no quickening at her heart. ‘* You did not take 
your holiday till much later last year.” 

‘“*No; I could not bear to leave the place,” he 
said; ‘“‘and, for the matter of that, I hate the kiea 
now, and wish I could put it off asI did then, and 
make such a short business of it; but I shail be away 
f lly a month this year.” 

“That is a long time,’’ said Lalage, looking be- 
hind to see if Dinner Bell were sefs. 

“A very long time it seems to me,”’ he said, with 
asigh; ‘‘but my mother and sister want me. They 
fancy Iam unhappy.” 

‘* Do they live fur off?” she asked. 

** Down in Devonshire,” ssid the curate; but he 
was determived not to be bafiied in this way. “ They 
think I am unhappy,” he went on, “and {I don’t 
know that they are 80 fur wrorg. I am very, very 
unhappy.” 

‘*I am really very sorry to hear it,” said Lalage, 
coldly. 

“ You are not sorry—you do not care,” said the 
curate, irritated out of his usual placidity; *‘ and 
you are the cause of it all.” 

Then he broke out again—this unwise man—say- 
ing in the fair summer light all be had said-in the 


was all the same. She had not been angry then, she 
would not be angry now; and so he went on with his 
foolish outpouring. She heard him out to the very 
end, till he had nothing left to say, till he stood 
speechless, though unabashed, before her, and then 
she tarned and looked him fallin the face. 

**You have broken your word,” she said, bitter 
anger and scorn flashing so plainly into her face, 
that even he could read the characters; “ you bave 
spoken as you promised never again to speak.” 

His foolish eyes fell to the ground, as those accus- 
ing ones met them. 

**I could not help it,” he said, weakly; ‘it is for 
the last time. I am going away; and 1 am very 
wretched.” 

“Arid does your wretchedness destroy your honor, 
your truth, your manhood?” she said, with a blaze 
of passion. ‘ You have thrown all away to-day.” 

“T do not care,” he said, with the recklessness of 
a weak man. ‘ Ifonly I can get you to like me, as 1 
believe in time I could, I would risk anything, every- 
thing!” 

“* Hush!” she said, repressing ber anger with a 
great eftort; but her caution came too late. 

Little Dinner Bell—forgotten by both in the beat 
of the discussion—ran forward, fally equal to the oc- 
casion, and thoroughly appreciating it. She caught 
hold of the clerical trousers of her pastor, and thus 
armed, addressed Lalage. 

“Will you mally him?” said the child, looking 
up, ‘*Domally him. Nurse says you must—always 
walking, always talking, must mally at last, nurse 
says.” 

Lalage turned to the poor curate. “You see what 
you have brought upon me,” she said. 

He lifted the child in his arms. ‘‘ But you are to 
be my little wife, Dinner Bell.” 

“And Laladyee your big wife,” persisted the 
child; ‘* and live in one house, with my Noah’s Ark, 
and hens and chickens cutside the door. Only—” 
with serious, wide opened eyes—‘ you must not go 


papa, when his head is bad.” 

“No; i don’t do that,” said the difficultly- placed 
man. 

“Come, Dinner Beil,’ said Lalage, “ you and I 
must go Lome; and Mr. Mitchell bes to walk ever 
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“Wiil you have a ride, Dinner Bell?” be said Jo 
the child, who had reck'esrly flung ber arms round 
his legs in a close embrace. 
An eager assent was given, and she was soon 
perched on his shoulder in great content. But after 
@ while she got tired, and tried to slide down; so the 
curate released her. She strayed apart from them, 
either in front or behind, talking to herself with q 


gloomy autumn darkness, and not saying it 80 well 
either. She was perfectly silent, but that silence 
was very different from the soft speechlessness that 
had been hers on that former occasion. The stern 
stillness of repression was on her face now; but to 
him, wio was no quick reader of human tablets, it | 
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go much further; ran and pick that big blue flower 
for me.” 

The child struggled out of the curate’s arms, and 
ran off; then Lalage turned to him. “I have al- 
realy told you my opinion of your conduct to-day,” 
she said, stiffiy; “I have only to add that, if it is 
once more repeated, I shall complain to my father. 
The ‘ walking and talking,’ as nurse says, are all at 
anend.” She paused, but no answer came. Look- 
ing upin his face with proud, indignant question- 
ing, she found there no expression of anger or re- 
sentment, only bitter, bitter pain. 

‘lam really sorry to speak to you in this way,” 
ahe went on, a little softened; “ but what can I do? 
No words can be too harsh for what you have done 
to-day, no condemnation too strong.” 

“Forgive me,” he said; and turning his back to 
the child, who was new some yards ahead, he put 
one big hand over his face; ** then there is no hope 
for me?” , 

“No hope,” she said, firmly; but she could not 
bear the sight of his sorrow, for, though feeling he 
was very weak, she was too nearly concerned to 
perceive how utterly unworthy a grief it was, suffer- 
ing without strength, 

In that moment, standing there by his side, a 
temptation arse. Something said to her that it 
would be only fair to teil him that she too had been 
wounded in the battle which seemed to be unfavor- 
able to him alone. Such a confession would have 
been so utterly repugnant, so unspeakably painful, 
that the chivalry of youthful self-abnegation declar- 
ei loudly in its favor; but feminine instinct would 
not, could not euffer it, so she turned and walked 
away. No; that unworthy love of hers—never felt 
to be more unworthy than now—should be locked up 
in her heart all her life. She chafed over it in 
silence; it galled her spirit and fretted her pride; 
but still she acknowledged the shadowless existence 
which had come to her, as she fancied, so joylessly. 

She turned away and left him, taking the child 
with her, never again to meet him till the current 
of both foolish hearts bad been utterly changed; 
till he had grown content and satistied with his fate; 
till she had cast from her the error under which she 
was now laboring; till new scenes, and wishes, and 
hopes had come between them. 

But that future comfort was far from her now; 
and as she walked up the hillside, with the hot sun 
behind her, sbe felt her old wretchedness come 
back to her. Albeit he had been so wrong—she was 
so sorry for him—poor pitiful Lalage; and all the 
sorrow, all “the pity, were only, as she scornfully 
told herself, fresh proofs that she was ‘‘ what people 
called in love.” She grew angry at the iterated 
thought, and wondered what the curate had meant 
by words which were still keeping up an indignant 
echo in her heart. 

“Ifonly I could get you to like me, as I believe in 
time I could,” he had said. . 

What had he meant? Could he guess the secret 
she had so jealously guarded? Anger alone, to the 
exclusion of every softer feeling, filled her mind at 
the bare idea. 

But no; she would not let this torment her; he 
could not have meant it; he did not know what he 
had been saying; for surely nv man, with ever s0 
faint a hope on which to build, would have accepted 
the verdict she had pronounced. In her secrecy at 
least she was safe. : 





CHAPTER XII. 
A CHANGE IN THE MINISTRY. 


- THE big curate’s heart was very heavy. There 
was ‘no hope” for him, Lalage had said; and she 
had reproached him with being dishonorable, with 
having broken his word, and he could not help feel- 
ing that there was truth in her words. He was not 
stung by them—he was not a man capable of being 
stung—but he thought them over slowly, and came 
to the conclusion that she was not altogetber wrong. 

He was very sorry; he could not bear to do wrong; 
and yet all his life, in almost all his foolish, suscepti- 
ble “affairs,” he had been doing wrong—sinning in 
the blindest ignorance, but still sinning. That his 
easily involved and variable affections might be the 
Cause of suffering to any of the goddesses whom he 
by turns worshipped, never entered hisshcrt-sighted 
and really humble mind. 

For be was humble, with the provoking humility 
which thinks its possessor free to act as he chooses, 
being of so little consequence in the world, and 
which often does more harm than the most offensive 
conceit, 

Most of the curate’s goddesses had indeed escaped 
Scathless as he himself, quickly learning the real 
value of his changeable love. Only in one case had 
the iron entered the soul of a woman, and branded 
her heart with lite-long scars. Down in his native 
Devonshire, five years befcre meeting Lalage, he had 
been engaged to a certain wealthy brewer’s davgh- 
ter, whose charms had found him an easy victim. 
Her father, not so sure es herself of the stability of 
the ardent, unwise young man, had determined to 
test it by an eighteen” months’ engagement. Alas, 
the big curate had not proved equal to the trial. 
Before one half of the time was over, his fiancee 
heard from good authority that he was sighing at 
the feet of another. She wrote to him accordingly, 
breaking cff the engagement very gently, but firmly. 
There was not one word of upbraiding or of her own 
pain in the Jetter; she was too deeply wounded for 
that. The curate accepted bis doom meekly, feeling 
rather that he had been irjured than that she had 
been. He answered her note, humbly acquiescing in 














her decision, but asking no questions as to what had 
induced it; and with that letter the matter had come 
to a conclusion with him. 

But not with her. Year after year she brooded 
over that first love of hers, and slowly grew to the 
knowledge that it would likewise be her last. And 
his letter had been a mystery to her; he had attempt- 
ed no justificution—had in no Way palliated bis 
conduct. Perhaps, after all, it had only been a 
mistake, and she had sacrificed the happiness of her 
life to aramor. Ah, if only she could see him again, 
thought poor Mary Hops, it might all come right 
even yet. But he had gone up into Gloucestershire, 
and been buried in the wilds of Grimswold; and 
during his brief visits bome, fate had always found 
the brewer’s daughter absent from the scene of 
action. 

Then her father bad died, and left her, a wealthy 
heiress, without kith or kin in the world, except a 
cross Old aunt at a distance, with whom she was to 
take up her residence. She must leave the town 
where Tom Mitche!l’s mother and sister lived, and 
this was a great grief to her, tor another Mary, 
Mary Mitcheil, had taken the keenest interest in the 
affair, and knew all her friena’s mind on the subject. 
Ifonly she couid bring “it” all right again, she 
felt she should not bave lived in vain. 

She kept her brother steadily before the mind of 
the poor lonely girl who loved him; said fitty times 
a day, ‘‘I dare say it was alla mistake;” talked 
miuch cf the depression (‘‘ unhappiness,” she called 
it)of which Tom was complaining, and finally beg- 
ged the brewer’s daughter to stay with them a 
month or so just at the time that the curate was 
expected. 

Such was the combination of circumstances into 
which the unwise man walked one day in the June 
of this same year. He bad written to say by what 
train he would arrive, but Mary Mitchell had kept 
this knowledge trom her friend, and so managed 
that the brewer’s daughter should be alone in the 
tiny drawing-room when the curate arrived, his sis- 
ter and mother—who was in the plot—being out. 
So the unsuspicious man with his burdened heart 
turned the handle of the well-known door, and went 
in his ignorance to meet his fate. 

But once inside the room, he paused. Sitting in 
the low window-seat was a woman in deep mourn- 
ing, with a good, sensible face, which was not with- 
out a charm cf its own, and soft, smooth, brown hair. 
She rose with a bright blush as he entered, and went 
forward to meet him; she thought it was ditlidence 
that kept him hesitating at the door, whilst in reality 
he was vainly striving to remember who she was. 

“Tum,” she said, holding out her hand, “ the past 
is all forgiven.” 

And then he knew her, and said, ‘“‘ Thank you,” 
not quite knowing what she had to forgive, and 
stupidly put his large carpet-bag on the smail table, 
and sat down by if. 

She sat down, too, and then there was an awkward 
pause. Presently she said, timidly, “‘ You have 
been very unhappy, I know.” 

“Very unhappy,” be said; and then the thought 
cf it allcame over him, and putting his arm on the 
table, he rested his hidden face un it. Speak out he 
must, just to relieve that foolish heart. 

** I have been very unhappy,” he repeated, slowly; 
‘and what is worse, I am afraid I have been very 
wrong.” 

She got up and stood by him. Tears broke her 
voice as she said, ‘* Not wrong; you shall never say 
that to me or any one else. Perhaps you have been 
a little foolish and mistaken in your feelings, but not 
wrong; no, not wrong. And you have come back 
now, and all the past is forgiven, as I told you 
before.” 

Slowly, into his unwise heart, the full meaning of 
her words peuetrated; the silence that followed 
helped to reveal it to him ere his attention was 
claimed again. He was thinking of Lalage; she was 
speaking of herself. There was no mistaking the 
tender grandeur of that forgiveness. She, then, had 
suffered trom that former episode in their two lives, 
which had seemed to him buta slight and passing 
thing; she had suffered, and through him. The 
thought pierced his soft, foolish heart, and he felt 
glad that his face was hidden, tur be was ashamed 
as well as sorry. But then, why had she written 
that renouncing letter? He would have given years 
of his lite to know, for then he could better have 
understood his situation; but instinct, dull as it was 
with him, told bim it was not the time toask. He 
still kept his face hidden and was silent. 

In that silence, seeming to her so full of pathetic 
repentance, she went closer, and put her hand on his 
shoulder. Then he looked up. 

“ You are very good to me,” he said. 

** 1] mean to be only good to you,” she answered. 

“And you have suffered, too,” he said, taking the 
hand whicb had dropped to her side. 

“ Suffered!’? she said, with a shiver. ‘O Ton, it 
was terrible; but it is all over now. And what does 
it matter? I have you back again.” 

What could be answer to this—the man who bere 
Lalsge Herketl’s image in his heart? Happily, 
reply was spared him, for the door opened, and 
Mary Mitchell, who had been sobbing on the stair- 
case for the last five minutes, and could restrain her- 
self no longer, burst in. 

“O,” she cried, “it is all right, and you two are 
together again, and I’m sure I’m as happy—” with a 
sob—‘‘as I ever was in all my life.” 

If she had known, as she afterwards did, that the 
train had been very late, and the interview conse- 





quently a very short one, she would probably have 


allowed them more time, and possibly would have 
been too late to prevent the curate’s committing 
himself. The one thing for which she bl i her- 


addressed to the post-office, so no one but himself 
knew of its arrival; be had felt that anything 





self in the day’s proceedings was the one thing which 
probably saved the whole affair in which she was 80 
deeply interested; but, as she herself said, ‘* What 
did it matter, now it was all right?” 

“It” was all right to every one but the poor dazed 
curate, who stumbled up stairs in his awkward 
fashion, and wondered how it had all come about, 
and what was to become of him; for dearer than any 
former love was the image of that bright, sweet 
Lalage, the golden glint of whose sunny hair daz- 
zied his eyes as he looked into the future, and found 
he could not yet put any woman in her place. But 
still, whilst getting ready for the early dinner, he 
could not but acknowledge to himself that time had 
before this done much for him. 

But how had all this come about? Not daring to 
ask, he yet louged to know; and gradually the 
desired knowledge came to him. He gleaned it 
from the loud boasts cf the sister who had brought 
it” all right, and who told the story fifty times a 
day; he gathered it from the fond reproaches of his 
mother to a son who, she told him, had been too shy 
to come forward long before, as he should have done; 
last, and most surely cf all, he learned it from the 
calm acquiescence in a past, long sorrow, with which 
the woman, with regard to whom he stood in so 
strange a position, met his awkward questions. It 
was a revelation to him, but one which admitted of 
no doubt, he quite felt that, when, three weeks, 
later, Mary showed him her diary, made the day 
after his return home, ** Happy cnce more.” 

** My poor Mary,” said the curate. 

Yes, it came to that; the daysand weeks did so 
much for him that be could call her his “ poor 
Mary.” Still, Lalage’s image kept floating before 
his dazzled eyes; but she was absont, and Mary 
present; and his heart was very weak, and Mary’s 
love very strong. 

And this wisdom the unwise curate had—never to 
let her find out how matters ha: really stood when 
he turned the bolt of the drawing-room door on that 
eventful day; he locked up the secret in a heart 
which happily grew more torpid as the years went 
on. He alone knew that bis every thought wag not 
loyal; that a fatal, fair faco—a memory of “ ancient 
grace—” would at times come between him and his 
present, and bewilder him with unforgotten loveli- 
ness, and he had the grace to be ashamed cf such 
visions; for, after all, he was only a weak man; 
perhaps the worst that can be said of him is the 
moderate comment which Mr. Froude passes upon 
Henry VIII., in some such words as these, ‘‘In his 
relations with women he was singularly unforta- 
pate; it would have been well for him if he could 
have existed in a world where they were not.” 

Yes, the days and weeks did much for him; Mary 
was always with him, soothing and calming his 
heart, shedding a sanctifying influence over him, 
and accepting, with no possibility of doubt, the re- 
lation between them which so bewildered him. Was 
he engaged to her, or was he not? Or was she en- 
gaged to him, without his being engaged to her? 
Formally engaged to her he could not be; it was im- 


Lalage of his intentions, and yet ho was daily treat- 
ed as only an engaged man is treated. Then he 
ought to be engaged. But how was it to be done, 
how could it be managed? In what manner, in 
what fashion, with what words could he inform his 
late—and yet not his late—goJddess that she was 
dethroned, and another reigning in her stead? So 
short a time had elapsed since he had stood before 
Lalage, pleading earnestly for her regard, that it was 
almost impossible to tell her without insult that 
that regard would be no longer acceptable. How 
should he do it? Was ever poor manso plagued and 
worried before? thought the big curate. 

And yet the thing must be done; the letter must 
be written; for the days were slipping by, and each 
one fuund him more deeply involved, and Mary 
kinder and dearer. He used to sit up at night, be- 
ginning countless epistles, only destined to be burn- 
ed, and left in thin, gray, unsubstantial piles on his 
fireless hearth; using long pieces of candle, which 
made his sister shake her head over the diminished 
columns, and say, ‘See what comes of being in love!” 
with an oracular nod. As indeed it did, though she 
knew nothing of the discordant duet which was 
being performed in the curate’s sueceptible heart. 

Not till a month had passed—not tiJl be had ob- 
tained a fortnight’s extension of leave—was that un- 
happy letter posted. When it was tairly off, his 
spirits rose, and he quite entered into the enjoyment 
ofthe hour. After all, it was not his fault; circum- 
stances had been too powerful for him; a groove 
had been set for him, and who was he that he should 
refose to runin it? Mary was good and sweet be- 
yond expression; no difficulties of position or rank 
came between him and her; and this union would 
make both bis mother and sister very happy. ‘‘ Kis- 
met,” said the curate, and devoted himse’f to his 
new yet old love, and was very moderately happy. 

Then came the answer to his letter, and woke up 
the old feelings, for Lalage was generous and deli- 
cate, and could not help showing it even in that 
short stern note. ‘Fair, and good, and sweet,” 
sighed the curate, ‘‘but not for me.” And a sea of 
regret rushed through his heart, sweeping away the 
landmarks which Mary had 80 carefully piled. How- 
ever, she was there to build up new ones with patient 
unconsciousness, 80 he addressed himself mgnfally 
to the present, and found it very soothing. 





He had begged that Lalage’s letter might be 


possible to take so decided a step without informing’ 


touched by or belonging to hor must bear some <dis- 
tinctive mark, and in this he was not so far wrong; 
a violet monogram and scented paper were certainly 
unusnal at the wicow’s cottage, and might have 
provoked comment. 

At last, his time was up, and he left his mother’s 
house a re-engaged man. 

He was whirled back into Gloucestershire, and 
none but he knew of the trepidation in that foolish 
heart. ‘* How sball I meet ber?” he constantly ask- 
ed himself, and the ‘* ber ” was not his betrothed. 
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CoLorks OF THE DOUBLE STARS.- Old Zshn, in 
the strange work called the ‘‘ Syntagma,” says of the 
stars, that they shine ‘‘ more like torches burning 
with eternal flame before the altar of the Most High, 
than the lamps«f the ethereal vault, or the funeral 
lights of the setting sun.” And he proceeds to dis- 
cuss the various colors seen among the stars, arguing 
that the stars show by their tint to which planetary 
party they belong. There are the partisans of 
Saturn, with a dull and leaden aspect; the Jovial 
stars brilliantly white, and the Martial party with 
flery, ruddy rays. Those stars which have an orange- 
colored light are the adherents, he thought, of our 
sun; while those which are pale and faint belong to 
the moon. Lastly, the stars which obey the planet 
ot Love, shine with a box-colored light, 

One cannot wonder that, even before its true sig- 
nificance was understood, a phenomenon so beauti- 
ful as the colored splendors of the +turs should have 
attracted attention. In vur latitudes, ind ed, the 
colors of the stars are not very striking, though even 
here they may be very easily recognized when “he 
air isclear anddry. But in soutbern climes, and 
especially in that land where astronomy had its 
birth, the colors of the stars form a very beautiful 
feature of the nocturnal heavens. ‘ The whole sky,” 
remarks a modern traveller, ‘seems set with thou- 
sands of varied gems.” Nay, even the shooting star, 
as it flashes across the heavens, exhibits colors which 
are never seen in our latitudes. Sir Alexander 
Burnes remarks on the magnificent spectacle pre- 
seuted by the colored shooting stars seen from the 
elevated table land ef Bokhara, and Humboldt was 
deeply impressed by the same beautiful pheno- 
tenon. 

The colors, then, which we notice in the stars are 
to be looked upon as giving but the faintest notion 
of the real splendor of the hues with which those dis- 
tant suvs are shining. If the mere change from our 
latitudes to tropical climes can add so much to the 
brilliancy of the steller colors, how gorgeous would 
be the scene if we could behold the galaxy of suns 
from above the limits of our own cbscuring atmos- 
phere! We should see Arcturus and Aldebaran, 
Pollux, Antares, and Betelgeux, blazing like sunlit 
rubies among their fainter neighbors; the glorious 
yellow cf Capella and Procyon would surpass the 
most splendid golden or topaz colurs known to our 
artists; while the brilliant white hues of Vega and 
Altair and the blazing Sirius would be no less beau- 
tifal and striking. 





THE CHAIR OF ST. PETER.—It isa common fa'- 
lacy to suppose this chair rests within the bronze 
one at the western end of St. Peter’s. It is kept ina 
closet in the wallof the church, at a height from the 
ground, and secured by a number of locks, which can 
only be op din the p of certain < flicials, 
with certain formalitics; hence the descent of the 
chair gives much trouble, and partly accounts for the 
reluctance of the Chapter to produce it. Applica- 
tion was lately made in high quarters or its exhibi- 
tion, and refused. There are historical reasons why 
a close examination of the chair would be most de- 
sirable. The chair consists of two parts; a kind of 
inner frame-work cf acacia, and an outer of oak, 
which latter is likely enough to be a portion of the 
original chair of Pudens. The ivories which orna- 
ment the chair are of very different dates and cxecu- 
tion. Some are splendidly carved, and belong to a 
good Roman period, while others are centuries later, 
and very inferior. The plates represent the labors 
of Hercules, and seem to have been added in the 
eleveath century. The actual present configuration 
of the chair belongs to the Carlovingian period. It 
has undergone many changes, of which, strange to 
say, no records existe either at St. Peter’s or the 
Vatican. 








DEODORIZING STABLES.—Sawdust, wetted with 
sulphuric acid, diluted with forty parts of water and 
Gistributed about horse-stables, will, it is said, re- 
move the disagreeable ammoniacal smell, the eul- 
phuric acid con: bining with the ammonia to form a 
salt. Chloride oj lime slowly evolves chlorine, which 
will do the same thing, but then the chlorine smells 
worse than the ammonia. Sulpburic acid, on the 
contrary, is perfectly inodorous. The mixture 
should be kept in shallow earthenware vessels. The 
sulphuric acid used alone, either diluted or strong, 
would absorb more or less of the ammonia, but there 
would be danger of spilling it about, and causing 
serious damage; and besides this, the sawdust offers 
a large surface to the floating gas. The experiment 





is easily tried, and it may prove successfal. 
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THIS AND THAT. 











fully established, though we have always known it 
ourselves, and it has demonstrated itself in a tolerably 
correct life, that, like a tolerably fresh egg, will be 


tobacco, cigars, mahogany, dye wood, ccffee, pimento, 
fresh fruits and preserves, wax, ginger and other 





The trade mark of this mohair has the cut of a 
beaver. 
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mere return for what has been done—here a punish- 
ment there a reward—giving a moét selfish and 
unspiritual motive for human action. Retribution, 
with them, means an infliction for an offence, as a 
panishment for that offence, with little higher reason 
in the divine mind for the act than vindictive retal- 
iation. Retribution certainly follows an offence, 
according to the wisdom of all perfect law, and there 
is no escaping it; and as long as the offence is con- 
tinued, the penalty operates. Yet its office is not 
punishment merely, as is supposed, but the reforma- 
tion of the offender. It follows him, like his good 
angel, not afflicting willingly, ever striving for his 
betterment. This is different from human retribu- 
tion, which is based upon the idea of divine wrath 
rather than its love, wherea regular return of service 
and suffering follows the violated law—a chance, a 
bargain and an escape. And in this last particular 
it seems to us that were the world to assume the 
more Christian meaning we have given it, retribu- 
tion would produce divine results. The law is to 
blame, however, that should make punishment a 
means of reform, and not a retaliation, but does not. 
Fixing a standard of crime, with a penalty, is likely 
not to do the criminal much good, or make him much 
better, to sufter it. He took the risk and lost, in his 
game with the commonwealth, and must work it out. 
This he will do, and will then begin again, unrepent- 
ant. A change in this mode might, we think, be 
made with advantage, and a culprit held until the 
retribution has effected its purpose, and made him a 
better man, rather than turn him loose to become 
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ing of retribution. Though convinced we are right, 
we are willing that the slow and dull world should 
arrive at the same result by its own process, simply 
enunciating the belief that fear of retribution for 
an offence is not a very high Christian motive. 





try the integrity of appointees; and though the test 
does not operate well for the government, it does for 
the subjects, who feather their nests and give up, 
imputing their failure to human infirmity, and pock- 
et afl the money they can get with the most gentile 
complacency, or run.off so far that the government 
cannot find them. One of the greatest leaks that 
has drawn from the public treasury has been through 
the default of public officials. It was so through the 
war; and many a one who went into that great pat- 
riotic speculation not worth a dollar, came out a 
millionaire, by the grace of shrewdness and luck— 
realizing that greatest of the beatitudes, Blessed is 
he that doesn’t get found out. When detected in 
dishonesty, there is no certainty of punishment for 
an cffence. That one swindles the country out of 
thousands is set down as merely a case of ‘‘ mercan- 
tile shrewdness ;” and if one fails of securing enough 
to dower a princess, it is spoken of rather commiser- 
atingly, as the little girl who looked at the lion de- 
vouring the Christian martyr shed tears becaure a 
dear pretty little lion couldn’t get any martyr. 
A man who simply does his duty isn’t thought any- 
thing of. He is only a dull fellow, who has no 
genius, and hasn’t got spirit enough to swindle the 
government; and the chances are that he will be 
—as was recommended by the delinquent board- 
er when told by his landlord that he couldn’t afford 
to keep him for nothing—removed to make way for 
some one that will. In the meantime, we suppose 
the trial of honesty will go on until the people, who 
learn very slowly, but who wake up to a fact after 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mary's GRAMMAR, Interspersed with Stories, and 
Intended for the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet, 
autbor of ‘* Conversation on Chemistry, etc. od 
Edition—Revised and Enlarged. New York: 





ivory, rattans, sandal wood, zinc and nuts. 

United States exports principaliy agricultural 
produce, tobacco, cotton, flour, provisions of all 
kinds, lumber, turpentine and wearing apparel. 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 

Goldsmith’s great comedy of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer ” was produced at the Boston Museum Monday 
evening, March 28th, with, as usual at this place, a 
eplendid cast of characters. The superior quality of 
the acting is guaranteed by the names of the actors 
and actresses engaged in the representation, promi- 
nent among whom may be mentioned Mr. William 
Warren as Tony Lumpkin, and Miss Annie Clarke 
as Miss Hardcastle. It is, however, evidently the 
manager’s intention to make it in other respects the 
great dramatic event of the season. Every scene has 
been newly constructed and expressly painted, and 
the properties, costumes and appointments are in ac- 
cordance with the best authorities of the period. 
Every effort has been made to give the most correct, 
perfect and brilliant representation of the comedy 
ever witnessed in this country, in which we have no 
doubt the management will be entirely successful. 

A FRENCH STORY. 

At the Paris opera the other night the inflammable 
scenery took fire. The manager alarmed the firemen, 
who promptly turned their hose on the fire. At the 
same time the manager said, ‘‘A fine for the first 
person who stirs from his post! Five trancs for each 








country and earned their five francs bravely. It was 
remarked in the house, with some surprise, that it 
rained heavily on the stage; but who could for a 
moment have suspected that a fire was raging while 
the chorus and supernumeraries were so calm and 
immovable? The act was almost finished, and by 


ing well, and preserving a good look until worn out, 
making neat suits, and not expensive when trimmed 
with the same and velvet. 

Satin cashmere in all the light and fashionable 
shades will be in demand for spring and summer 
wear. The Japanese poplins that were worn to some 
extent last season are destined to become quite popu- 
lar. The fine checks in slks, some go five that the 
fabric appears changeable at a short distance, will be 


and little mises. 


A CHILD’s DREss.—A pretty dress for a girl twelve 
years old is of stone brown silk with three flounces, 
three and a half inches wide, cut in deep points and 
bound with rose-colored silk, each flounce headed by 
a fold one and a half inch wide, bound with rose 
silk. The corsage is high and plain, the sleeves close, 
with rose-colored folds at the wrist, and just above a 
pointed ruffle to match those on the skirt. The over- 
skirt is of rose silk, in a rounded apron in front, at 
the centre seventeen inches deep, at the side but 
twelve, where it joins the side gore. The side and 
back breadths are twenty-four inches long, puffed 
into bands tourteen inches long, forming two pvffs at 
the side and one at the back. Three rosettes of black 
lace are set at intervais on each of those bands, 
Bretelles of rose silk, an inch wide, edged with black 
lace, cross the shoulders, and are finished by a six 
inch square of rose silk covered with lace, and at- 


modiste, after designs by the wearer.——A Jersey- 
man,in reply to the charge that women can do no 
fizhting in time of war, says his wife does nothing 
else ——A Vermont justice caught his son and a 
neighbor’s daughter sitting together, and married 
them off-hand.——Jealousy induced a New York girl 





fashionable for suits, particularly for young ladies | 








tached to the belt by one of the points. Rosettes of 
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by year more ruinously extravagant, and that the 
proportion of students who have suffictent moral 
courage to live on sma]! means, keep out of debt and 
study, is gradually diminishing. The young man of 
moderate means who attends college fincs it exceed- 
ingly difficult to refuse joining in the extravagances 
of rich spendthrifts; and it often happens that 
parents are plunged into grief when their son grad- 
uates, to find that he basrun in debt to a ruinous 


difficulties which render the study of grammar so 
wearisome. It is teaching the science by a conver- 
sational mode that is very attractive, and the lessons 
are so plainly given that there is no possibility of 
misunderstanding them. It may not be made a text 
book in schools, but will be a valuable auxiliary in 
the family. For sale by Lee & Sheperd. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL—Monthly Part—No. 12—just 
received and for sale by A. Williams & Co. 





ELEPHANT BEETLES. 

Utah is not only plagued with locusts, but with an 
insect called the ‘elephant beetle.” A credible per- 
son who returned from the neighborhood of Salt 
Lake recently, saw myriads of them covering the 
earth with their shining, brownish-black bodies, and 
destroying everything which they met in their path. 
Even small animals, he was informed by the ill-fated 


show cff their complexion. They use white plaster. 
—tThe spring bonnets are to be larger; not so much 
in appearance as in form; the foundation of the bon- 
net being more complete, which will require more 
skill on the part of the modiste than the coiffures of 
the last year displayed. At present we see little 
change in the materials employed, the weather con- 
tinuing so winterly; but im another month we hope 
to describe many spring novelties; those worn just 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AH ME! 


eee 
BY OLIO STANLEY. 
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For thee the violets bloom; for thee 
’ A golden mist shines round the morn 
That findeth me sick and forlorn; 
Each bird sings sweet within the tree— 
Ah me, 
Within the tree! 


I nevermore may count the leaves 
That swing between me and the sun,— 
My little day is almost done, 
My winding sheet blind Sorrow weaves— 
Ah me, 
Blind Sorrow weaves! 


How tell thee best what most most I prize? 
The rapture in thy face so fair, 
Thy golden, golden gleaming hair, 
Or tender light in thy sweet eyes,— 
Ah me, 
In thy sweet eyes! 


Now through the silence of the sky 
Glad stars shine out to gem the blue,— 
Bright grows each tiny globe of dew,— 
The misty world drifts silently ; 
Ah me, 
Drifts silently ! 


My own, my darling one, lean low, 
And leave a kiss upon my brow; 
For, darling, I must leave thee now— 
Can I believe ‘tis better so? 
Ah me, 
‘Tis better so! 
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UP IN TE WORLD: 


Ponisu Clive’s Adventures. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





CHAPTER XII. 


T had been a drizzling day in 
Bradford, and when evening 
came on, the drizzle settled into 
asteady pour. The roads were 
inches deep with mud, the brooks 
were swollen, and the spring 
foliage was growing almost audi- 
bly in that warm, full shower. 

The Clives had done their day’s 
work, and as the dark descended, 
piled the kitchen fireplace full of 
light wood, and sat in a circle 
around it after supper. The air 
was not cold, but still the damp- 
ness made the fire gratefu!, and 
the discomtert and gloom which 
reigned outside rendered a bright 
light still more necessary. 

Not that the Clives were corscious of any gloom in 

the whole creation. Mr. Clive reckoned that the 
rain was needed, and would be good for the crops, if 
it didn’t last too long; and since the wind had cowe 
round from the east to the south, it was most likely 
that the next day would come off fair and sunshiny, 
and make things grow hand over fist. In all these 
calculations, his son and son-in law quite agreed. 
The three were tired, and had been wet, and while 
the two elder sat in either corner near tke fire, sol- 
acing themselves with their pipes, Jamie sat directly 
before the blaze, with his elbows leaning on a table 
whereon were two or three books and a large lamp. 
Jarie was studying with might and main, sometimes 
one thing, sometimes another, not quite sure what 
he should settle to yet, but determined to be some- 
body in the world. He had always been an ambi- 
tious fellow; and now he was further stimulated by 
the example and prospects of his young sister. He 
had no ming to let her distance him, or that she 
should be ashamed of him. 

Mr. Clive used to say that be didn’t know where 
these two children got their smartness from, unless 
from their mother. For his part, be was content to 
live as his father had done, and desired no better or 
lcfiier place than to be the honest owner of a decent 
farm, and raise corn and potatoes all his life. 

‘IT reckon I help the world about as much as I 
should it I crammed my bead with book-learning, 
and went about spouting and trying to pound my 
notions into other folks. All I ever put into any- 
body’s head went in through their mouths, and I 
reckon it never did them any harm.” 

Bat though he pretended to scold a little cccasion- 
ally, Mr. Clive was intensely proud of these two 
children; and now, between the whiffs of his pipe 
and snatches of lazy talk, he glanced frequently at 
Jamie’s intent, studious face, and always with 
satisfaction. 

In a low rocking-chair between her husband and 
her brother, Mrs. Julia Mason sat knitting, with the 
bright firelight illumining her pleasant face and neat 
figure. 








“T could shake Louisa with a good will,” she said, 
presently, breaking into a slight panse. ‘I do hate 
to have anybody start my curiosity up, then let it 
hang. The idea cf her writing that she might have 
something great to teli pretty soon, and not telling 
outright what it is!” 

*‘O, you women aro always curious,” was the 
time-honored comment made by the father. ‘“ Per- 
haps she has had a chance of a higher salary, and 
isn’t sure.” 

“Salary!” returned Mrs. Mason, with infinite con- 
teu:pt. ‘* Louisa never would go romancing and 
hinting about money matters; she’d come right out. 
It is something about getting married, I’m as sure 
as that 1 sit here.’”’ 

Mr. Clive laughed again, with good-natured con- 
tempt. “There you are!” he said. ‘ Nothing bat 
getting married fora woman. Tnat’s the one thing 
that she calls great.” 

“You know perfectly well, father, that you’d be 
as glad to see Louisa well married as any one else 
would be,”? Mrs. Mason returned, with a touch of 
vexation. ‘‘ Your coolness and indifterence are just 
put on.” 

‘* Now don’t you fly out, Julia,” Mr. Clive said, 
taking his pipe out of his mouth. “Iam just as much 
interested in all this as you cr anybody else, and I 
don’t mean to denyit. I’ve been thinking about it, 
and I guess I’ll take a littie trip up, and see what’s 
going on.” 

* Will you, father? O, that’s you!’ exclaimed the 
young matron, joytuily. ‘And maybe she will come 
home and have her vacation now. When are you 
going?” 

‘Let me see; this is Friday. I guess I might start 
about Tuesday. The boys here can see to the farm.” 

‘*T guess we can stand it,” observed Mr. John 
Mason, facetiously, referring to the well-known fact 
that there was absolutely nothing to do on the tarm 
at that time, and also to the other fact that if there 
were, he was perfectly capable of doing it. 

“What's that?” asked James, looking up from 
his book, and staring a moment at the door. “I 

thought I heard somebody coming in.” 

“I's the wind,” his sister said, slightingly. ‘It’s 
coming up a little. I shouldu’t wonder if we hada 
regular blow betore morning. How long shall you 
stay in Boston, father?” 

Mr. Clive puffed away refiectively a minute. “It 
depends on how matters are up there,” he said, then. 
‘If Louisa is going to be married, it will look better 
to have some of her own fulks on hand, and it’s only 
tair that we should know abgut it. Now Betty isa 
good soul, and she’s been a regular friend to Louisa; 
bat for all that, she’s not the one to take the whole 
charge. She tininks she knows everything; but 
there are some little «ffairs that can be done just as 
well without her help. When I went up there with 
Louisa ’—here Mr. Clive took his pipe out of his 
mouth—“ Betty was fur taking everything into her 
own hands. She thought that because I lived in the 
country I must be green. But says 1, ‘ Betty, I’ve 
cut my eye-teeth, and I know what I’m about!’ And 
when she wanted to put in an oar, I steered off. 
Well, 1 got Louisa one of the best places in the city, 
uo thanks to anybody. So now Betty will think that 
she is to be chief cook and bottle-washer, and, as like 
as not, it is her idea not letting us know.” 

“She ought to be ashamed,” said Mrs. Mason, 
indignantly. ‘I’m sure we have the best right to 
know first. And, father, 1 think we need a few new 
new tiings. Her bean might come down, you know. 
Suppose you should launch out and get a new carpet. 
Jvobn and | will get some chairs, if you will.” 

Mr. Clive laughed. ‘ Counting your chickens be- 
fore they’re hatcbed,” he said. ‘* We’ll wait and see 
if there is a beau, and then’ll be time to fix up for 
him.” 

“Tt will be such a help for Jamie,” Mrs. Mason 
went on, unmoved by the pretence ¢f doubt. “Of 
course Mr. Farnham would give him a push; and 
then when he is in Bob’ton he can stop with them.” 

« O, I’ do my own pushing, Jule,” said her broth- 
er, with a laugh. ‘All I want is to see Louin clover. 
Did you see the income list of Boston merchants, 
father?” 

‘* Yes,” was the answer. 

“ What is Mr. Farnham’s?” asked Julia Mason, 
eagerly. 

‘He is down for ten thousand a year,” replied 
Jawie, with an exulting smile. “ That aint bad for 
Lou ” 

“ Well, to be sure!” said his sister, in amazement, 
lookivg trom one to the other. ‘ Why, she will live 
like a princess. She can have—O dear! O father, 
what is that?” 

This sudden break had occurred in her triamphant 
speech as she lifted her eyes and looked across to ber 
father. Something attracted her attention towards 
the door, and there stood an apparition. A white 
face horribly like and horribly unlike their Louisa’s, 
hair banging long, dripping and tangled, feet and 
dress wet and muddy, a miserable, foriorn figure, 
with an expression in her wild eyes a thousand times 
worse than all the rest. 

They rose, their faces fading, their lips apart, their 
eyes staring as if they expected to see that ghostly 
shape fade into air as silently as it had appeared to 
them. It did not. It etaggered forward, it spoke 
with parched lips and a sharp voice. 

‘I thought I was married, father,” it said. “TI 
thought it was all right, and that [ was his wife. 
But he bad another wife all the time!” 

Then, before a word was spoken by either of the 
three, the ghostly creature fell senseless in their 
midst. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Mk. ALBERT FARNHAM found out before long 
that the way of the tran-gressor ishar!, Conscience 
he had none for such sins as he now stood charged 
with; but the consciences of others were to bim still 
more terrible than any of his own could have been. 
He liked to stand weil with the world, and the trouble 
with his wife had on that account been to him nore 
a trouble than he would bave owne’. Indeed, it was 
not half so much her disagreeable domestic qualities 
which had embittered him towards ber, as the tact 
that she had brought bis name up tor public censure. 

Bet that was as nothing to this. If tuere should 
be any expose of this affair, he would be ruined. If 
he was not sentenced as a criminal or murdered by 
scme one of Louisa’s family, he would have tw leave 
the city. Charl-s Barnard, after giving him such a 
hauling over the cvals as one man finds it pretty 
hard to take from another, had turned his bick on 
him with the rewark that be had no more two say to 
him, then or ever. 

He had met Mrs, Barnard and Miss Luttrel unex- 
pectedly in the street, and at sight of him, both ladies 
turned their faces away with unmistakuble disgust. 

Nobody else knew yet; that is, no one except those 
concerned or ewployed; but every hour was bringing 
nearer the time when the whole city might ring with 
the story, and bis name be held up to universal exe- 
cration. Besides, he had fears of personal violence 
from Mr. Clive. Well he remembered that powerful 
form and the firm, independent way the man had 
when his pride was touched! 

Bat there was no escape for him; be soon found 
that. He knew that hisevery motion was watched, 
and that the least sign cf an attempt to get away 
would be the signal for his arrest. 

He knew that Louisa Clive had gone bome. He had 
gone into the house the evening after she went, and 
made Betty tell him. , It was she who told him what 
he had begun to suspect, that he was watched. That 
watching had driven him to her, 

“All you have got to do is to wait and see what Mr. 
Clive will do to you,” she said, standing and staring 
at him with ccld, ecorntul eyes that made his drop in 
spite of him. ‘Ifyou try to hide or torun away, you 
will be dragged to jail.” 

*“ Have a little pity on me!” he pleaded, since 
there was no other way. ‘I was in love with ber, 
and the thought of that woman coming honie drove 
me desperate. I will divorce her, | swear I will, and 
marry Louisa. Teil Mr. Clive so.” 

1] wouldn’t trust your oath any more than I would 
your word,” retorted Betty, ‘‘and both are worth 
nothing. As for pity, I have none tor you, and none 
shall be shown you. All the pity we have got is none 
too much for that poor ruined girl. And now, get out of 
my house!”’ 

He obeyed her, and went away, scarcely knowing 
himself. Never before, no matter what he had done, 
had such contumely been put upon him. His sinus 
had been such as the world wiuks at, or only gently 
frowns upon. 

In the midst of these cares came a deapatch from 
Halifax, anncuncing the arrival there of the steawer 
in which Mrs. Farnham was expected. This was 
Saturday. Oa Monday morning the steamer would 
arrive in Boston, and he would have, in addition to 
his present embarrassments, Nettie Farnham, the 
most hysterical, unreasonable, curious and intrusive 
of women, to question him, keep about him, and go 
into fits at the least sign of scandal or trouble. If she 
had come home pugilistic and defiant, it would not 
have been so bad; but she was coming pious and 
conciliatory. 

Mr. Farnham cursed what he called his luck, but ; 
saw no escape trom it. Doggedly, then, on Monday 
morning he took a carriage, and fvllowed, as he well 
knew, by a detective, drove to the wharf just as the 
steamer came up. Placing himself near the plank, | 
he watched the passengers land. 

“* Of course she will be the last,” he said, savagely, 
to himself. ‘*She always had a confoundedly pro- 


through Berkeley atreet and Beacon. He distiked 
noisy, crowded streets, and, moreover, wanted the 
drive to be as long as he could make it. 

“ Waik your horses halt the time,” he ordered, and 
sank back on the cushions to study over bis affairs 
under this new light. 

Saddenly he recollected that he was nearing Mr, 
Barnard’s bouse. The thougtt made bin draw back 
out of sight, at the same time that he kept his eye on 
the block of buildings at his left. 

One, two, three—thera it was! and with a man go- 
ing up the stepe. Albert Farnham caught his breath, 
tor in that large, strong figure mounting the steps to 
Mr. Birnara’s door he recognized Luisa Clive’s 
father! Tue hour had come tor him! 

He hastened home and wrote three lines, which he 
despatched at once by a messenger to Mr Barnard. 

‘IT have news by the steamer of the death of my 
wife. 1 will marry Louisa right away.” 

The note came just as Mr. and Mrs. Barnard had 
given up in despair being able to persuade Mr. Clive 
to their way of thinking. Louisa’s last prayer had 
been, ** Save our name, father!” A prayer moaned 
forth as she lay on ber face, not daring to lift her 
head trom the pillow, or to lock at those whom she 
hal disgraced. 

But he saw no way of saving their name by silence, 
and neither of bis two advisers could in conscience 
say to him that Louisa had nut been talked over by 
half the scamps in town. 

“If l proclaim the whole,” the old man said—tor 
he looked a very old man now—‘‘every fair-n.inded 

person will ray that her only fault was in being too 
trusting. 1 sball get Janghed at tor a fool, of course; 
but I don’t care tor that. I dou't see anything hon- 
orable in knowing the nasty ways of bad people; and 
I’m old-fashioned enough to rather be «# fool than a 
knave. I will take him at the hotel, before all his 
tine friends, and tell the whole story. If he opens 
his mouth, I’ll knock bis teeth down his throat!” 

The speaker clenched bis hand and leaned forward 
sosuddeuly that Mr. Barnard involuntarily drew back. 

At that moment the letter came. Mr. Barnard 
read it with a brightening countenance. 

“* Here is a way out of the difficulty,” he said, and 
read the note aloud. He knew that Mr. Clive would 
not touch it. 

Toere was another discussion; and finally Mr. 
Clive said : 

“It it is true, and not a dodge to get off, then 
Louisa may do as she likes. I will telegraph for her 
to come up, and #8 soon as they are married, she 
shall go back with me. But I’ll have bia watched.” 

A note was despatched! to Mr. Farnham: ‘* Come 
here at once, and bring your proofs of the death of 
your wife.” 

*“*I can’t see him,” Mr. Clive eaid, as a carriage 
stopped in front of the house, and Mr. Farnham and 
Mr. Parker got out. “i shall kill him. Let me go 
out.” 

Three days later, Louisa Clive stood for the first 
time in Mrs. Barnari’s parlor, pale as a marble im- 
age, but flery, haugbty, defiant. She made nv salu- 
tation on entering, scarcely moved her lips in answer 
to Cousin Jane’s greeting, and did not see ber offered 
hand. She did not show the slightest emotion when 
Mr. Farnham entered the room, accompanied by a 
minister, but rose immediately and took her place. 

“Your first wife died on the twentieth, and we 
were married on the twenty-first,” she said, in her 
clear, loud voice. ‘ Our o-arriage was legal, and this 
is unnecessary. Iam your wife, but I prefer being 
married azain by a minister, and before witnesser.” 

Taey stared. Why had they not thought to com- 
pare dates? It was as she had said; her marriage 
was legal. 

When the cerem ny ws over, she took a seat, and 
signed tie others to szat themselves. They obeyed, 
astonished aud impresses. There was stmething 
isresistible in ber air of command; and besides, she 
bai suffered enough to merit indulgence. 

“You expected me to go home with you, father,” 





voking way of dawdling about later than any one ; 
else. If she thinks I’m going on board to search her | 
out, she’s mistaken. I’ll wait here a proper time, | 
and if she doesn’t come off, I’ll drive back, and leave | 
her to reach wherever she’s going as best she may. 
By the way, I wonder where she means to go? Not ; 
to H. House, if I can helpit. By George, if there 
isn’t Parker!” 

The person he named, a jaunty-looking, youngish 
ran, who sauntered off the steamer, after two years 
abroad, as leisurely and indifferently as if he had 
only been down the harbor on a little pleasure trip 
spied him at once, and approached him, but without 
saile or touch of the hat. 

“Confound him!” muttered Mr. Farnham, red- 
dening. ‘Can he have heard?” 

“Farnham,” the new-comer said, dropping his 
eyes as he took his friend’s hand in a long clasp, “I 
am sorry to be the bearer of bad news for you.” 

Mr. Farnham said nothing, only waited. 

“ Mrs. Farnham is no more,” said the traveller, in 
a solemn tone. 

Mr. Farnham was silent an instant, then said, 
sharply, ‘‘ Do you mean to say that Nettie is dead?” 

** Yes, Ido,” was the reply. 

The other drew a deep breath. ‘ There’s one mill- 
stone off my neck,” he said. ‘Come, Parker, I’ve 
got a carriage here, and will take you up.” 

The gentleman jumped into the carriage, and rode 


ar I’m going to the South End,” Mr. Parker said. 
“Allright; Ill drive you there.” 
It was mid afternoon when Mr. Farnham started 
for his hotel again, ordering the driver to take him 





she said, calmly; ‘but I shan’t go. I should be 
crazy if I bad to stay in that lonely place, after all that 
has bappened. I s‘all etay here fur the present, and 
when the hot weather comes, [ shall travel a while, 
with a maii, and Brother James for escort. Mr. 
Faruhaw will make mea provision of five thousand 
@ year for my snpp rt.” 

She turned the gaze cf her steady tlue eyes on 
hia, and waited for bis answer. 

He colcred and hesitated. He had understated 
his income, which was nearer fifteen than ten thou- 
sand; but this was a terrible tax. 

They ali looked at him, Mr. Clive with eyes of fire, 
his hands clenched, 

** Yes!” faltered the culprit, with the comforting 
reflection that he could soon coax Louisa round to 
live with him. 

“We will have it all in writing, with witnesses,” 
the young wife said, with peifsct coolness. ‘I shall 
stay with Betty a month, tiil I get ready to go 
wherever I choose for the sammer—Long Branch 
and the White Mountains, I think—and till Jamie is 
ready to go I sball pay his expenses, of course. I 
want five hundred dollars to-day, and a note to 
Chandler & Co., that they are to be paid my bill by 
Mr. Farnham. If you will be so kind as to get paper 
and pen, Mrs. Barnard, he will write the note now.” 

Mrs. Barnard got up to push the little escritoire 
out of ite corner. 

“* My goodness!” she thought, “she will carry all 
before her! She will be the fashion. I never saw 
avything like it!” 

Mr. Farnham wrote and signed the order, and did 
the other writings as he was bid. 
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** Now I am done with you,” she eaid, turning ber 
back on him, when she had satisfied herself that the 
papers were correct. . 

“But, dear Lonisa, recollect that you are my 
wife,” he said. 

“{ know that,” she replied, freezingly, “and I 
will not let you forget it. You may go. Come, 
father, our carriage has been waiting some time.” 

They were like puppets in her hands. The newly- 
made husband went oft like one in a dream, with but 
the one saving thought that since she was to be at 
Betty Hague’s, be could soon bring about a recon- 
ciliation. “And perbaps al! this was only bravado, 
to impress the others,” he said to himself 

Louisa bowed with elegant stateliness to Mrs. Bar- 
nard. “I am sorry to have troubled you,” she said, 
“ but I shall not do so again.” 

Mr. Barnard led her to the carriage, Mr. Clive 
following. 

“Cousin Louisa,’”’ the gentleman said, “‘ you have 

no reason to be hard with me. I never hurt you.” 


Jamie began to feel the influence of his sister’s 
prosperity and eclat. Young ladies smiled on him; 
he was included in ali his sister’s engagements, and 
matrons, before nnapproachable, manifested sudden- 
ly a matronly interest in his fature. 

The Clives indeed beld up their heads now, and 
felt themselves compensated for past agonies bravely 
hidden. Thankful were they that their isolation 
and their self-possession had, in that wretched time, 
when Lonisa’s fate hung in the balance, screened 
them from gossip, and that the girl’s agonized sense 
of shame had led her to conceal herself, and hide her 
face so that no one had known of her brief visit home 
in the spring. 

After a four weeks’ stay, the conquest of her native 
town completed, Mrs, Farnham took her shining de- 
parture to conquer other worlds. She had been 
practising all the summer and fall, and felt that she 
was a proficient. Not cne failure had she met with. 
All had bowed before her. Now she was ready to 
invest Boston, end bring the cool, hesitating, super- 


returning presently from his search, disappointed, 
but still suspicious. 

She sat leaning on the arm of her chair, and gazing 
listlessly out into the Public Gardens, her beautifal 
face radiant and serene, ber graceful form superbly 
clai. Just at her feet, half hidden by a fold of her 
crimson morning robe, ho spied a note, and instantly 
his eyes lightened. Approaching her with a slow 
step, he stocd a moment as if viewing the prospect, 
then bent and carelessly took up the ncte, opening 
it with a mocking smile, and an obsequious “ with 
your permiasion.” 

She merely nodded, with a fitful sparkle «f a 
smile quickly checked. The note was an invitation 
to Miss Agatha Luttrel’s wedding. 

“TI do not wish to accept,” the gentleman said. 
*““T don’t want to have anything to do with them.” 

“T shall accept,” Mrs Farnham replied, calmly. 
‘They are the only friends I can claim in Boston, 
except Betty Hague. i was once angry with cousin 
Jane, because she would not consent to my coming 


into the Farnbams of an evening since, as before bis 
wife’s death; but at the first intimation of jealousy 
on the part of his host, he had indignantly with- 
drawn. 

“A scamp always thinks all other men scamps,” 
was his parting salutation to his former friend. 

Now, indeed, Louisa concluded that endurance 
had ceased to be a virtue, and the public was at 
length regaled with the long-expected news that 
Mrs. Albert Farnham had sued ber husband for a 
divorce. 

‘*] shall oppose it!’ be said, furiously, when firet 
she announced her intention. 

“It will be udeless,” she replied. 

“I will not give you a cent to live on,” he went on. 
‘You can prove nothing that will be taken as just 
cause; and no jury will give you anything.” 

‘*It I shouid teil all our history, I should get any- 
thing I might ask,” she said, with an air of pe: fect 
conviction. 


*“ Pabaw! You wouldn’t tell it at this late day,’’ 
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ing gushing about her.” 

He went back into the house. Miss Luttrel, who 
had refused to appear before, but who had not scru- 
pled to witness the whole scene through a half-open 
door, was with her sister. 

“T never saw that girl’s match,” she said. ‘She 
walks over everything, and has no more sensibility 
than a stick.” 

“So much the better for ber,” Mr. Barnard said. 
** She hag got along a good deal better than a sensi- 
tive woman would. I could laugh, if, after all, it 
were not so outrageous an affair.” 

“Did you bear, Agatha?”? Mrs. Barnard asked, 
with a curling lip. “She isn’t going to trouble us 
again ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BRADFORD was an ambitious little village of three 
or four thousand inhabitants. It had its upper 
circle, a very uppish circle indeed, and a large dead 
level of seething envy, curiosity and toadyism un- 
derneath. 

Upon the small heavens of this town, with its rush- 
light luminaries, burst that fall a meteor. Mrs. 
Louisa Farnham with her maid, and a man-servant, 
and a carriage, took possession of the place, figura- 
tively. That is, they had a suite of rooms at the 
principal hotel in town, and everybody stared at and 
talked about them. 

“They haven’t room for us all at father’s,” the 
lady said, very affably, to the hotel keeper. ‘‘So we 
will stay here. I can drive down home every day. 
When I am here, please send my mealstome. I 
don’t like a public table.” 

People might stare, they might laugh, they might 
talk of beggars on horseback. Mrs. Louisa Clive 
Farnham, as she signed her name, did carry herself 
grandly, and walked with serene unconsciousness 
over all the village royalties. She was sensible, too. 
When some one ventured spitefully to wonder to 
her how she could so well accommodate herself to 
her changed circumstances, she replied, smiling and 
lofty, ‘I never had to work, you know. I was the 
youngest, and the pet. Then,I am not naturally 
vulgar, like many poor people. I always meant and 
expected to be rich, and am not in the least sur- 
prised. I feel as though I had always lived in style. 
It is my right. Some people are like that, born to 
be superior, no matter how poor their birth may be. 
And my family are highly respectable, you know. 
No stain ever rested on them.” 

The listener winced. She could not make such a 
boast as that. 

“But how was it about your marriage?” asked 
her persecutor, rallying. 

The fair lady langhed. ‘‘ O! these men in love! 
There's no doing anything with them. Mr. Farn- 
ham had been a year separated from his first wife, 
and she was in Europe. The divorce was resolved 
on, but not procured. So be was in reality a free 
man. As soon as he heard of her death, we were 


her husband. It would look more respectable, and 
would silence scandal; and a terrible fear of scandal, 
which she would not acknowledge, dwelt under her 
seeming audacity and independence. 

It was this resolution which bad, while she was at 
Bradford, led to a correspondence with Mr. Farn- 
ham, which had put to rest all village talk of there 
being any difference between the pair, and which 
had prolonged her visit there. She would not stir a 
foot till all was settled, and settled in writing where 
that was needful; and her husband had the bumilia- 
tion of having witnesses to his engagement to pay 
his wife her allowance. 

When the house was taken and furnished, and the 
servants installed, and the carriage and horses pur- 
chased, then, and not till then, did the young wife 
return to Boston. 

The carriage awaited her at the depot, and Mr. 
Farnham stood sulkily on hand to receive her when 
she stepped from the car. Whatever cause for com- 
plaint and distrust she had had, he could not easily 
forgive her the humiliations he had suffered at her 
hands. There was an end of them, he resolved. 
Once established under his roof, she should lay down 
that sword of terror which she had held over bim. 
From that time he had no fear of Wer exposing him 
to the world, for his disgrace would be hers. 

A slight figure dressed in gray, with the familiar 
gray veil floating about her head and shoulders, ap- 
peared on the platform, a small foot was set on the 
steps, and instantly Mr. Farnham’s sulkiness van- 
ished, and he stepped eagerly forward to offer his 
hand. 

** Good afternoon,” she said, in a clear, calm voice, 
as though politely greeting some agreeable acquaint- 
ance whom she had seen the day before. “Is the 
carriage here? I am very tired.’ 

He conducted her to the carriage, gave the checks 
to an expressman, and then took his seat by her 
side. 

**T have longed so for your return!” he said, gaz-~ 
ing with rapture in her beautiful face. 
‘*How very crowded the streets are!’ she said, 
lifting ber head with an air that discarded all idea 
of fondness. ‘‘ Why does not the coachman go some 
other way?” 
Mortified and disconcerted, the gentleman said no 
more till they reached their home. Then, as they 
crossed the threshold, he made one more attempt. 
“Welcome home, my dear!” he said. ‘“‘I hope 
this will be a happy home for you.” 
“Thank you! I hope so, too,’ she replied in her 
stateliest manner, as if by no means sure that the 
; hope might not be a vain one. ‘I would like to see 
the housekeeper, or whoever has charge. Is it nesar 
dinner time?” 
“*Yos,” replied the discomfited master of the 

house. “I ordered dinner to be ready as soon as 
| you should be here. After this, of course, you can 
| set the hour as you please.” 

“Thank you,” languidly, with a mere convention- 

, al smile, and barely a glance at him. 





given by her, therefore I shall go. Idon’t caremuch 
about Agatha.” 

“ They have treated me insultingly,” Mr. Farn- 
ham said, with concentrated bitternoes. “It is re- 
newing the insult to ask me to their house.” 

“Your sole trouble with them was on my ac- 
count,” remarked the lady, significantly. 

“And supposing it was,” he answered, coloring. 
“It is proper for a wife to resent insults to her hus- 
band.” 

** That depends on circumstances,” replied Louisa, 
perfectly unmoved. “ They befriended me when I 
was other wise friendless, except for my own family. 
For that I owe them gratitude. They reproved you 
when you had done wrong. For that you cherish 
resentment. It is more proper that such resentment 
should be given up than that gratitude shonld be 
forgotten. I never forget one who does me a favor.” 

She did not say that also she never forgot one who 
did her an injury, but something in her look indi- 
cated it. 

“Really, Mrs. Farnham,” her husband said, with 
@ sarcastic smile, ‘‘ you have an uncommon talent 
for logic. But may I presume to add that since you 
are 80 grateful for favors, you will be good enongh to 
recollect to whom you owe your present position in 
the world.” 

She drew herseif up, her matchless face blushed 
and blazed. “There!” she exclaimed, pointing to 
her reflection in a mirror opposite her, “‘ there is the 
one to whom I owe my position in the world. There 
is the face and the form that are my title to any 
place I may choose to enter.” 

Outrageous as the assumption was, it was pardon- 
able, and in his case, true. It was her beauty which 
had won him, and a thousand others. 

The gentleman smiled and forgot his anger. 

“You are right, Louisa,” he said, softly, leaning 
on the arm cf her chair. ‘‘I have reason to know 
the power of that beauty, since it tempted me to for- 
get everything else.” 

She remained silent, but leaned a little away from 
him. He perceived the motion, and frowned. 

**You once loved me!” he exclaimed. “Or you 
professed to. Was it only money and position that 
you wanted? A person who has once loved is not 
80 easily alienated. Is it natural that I should ask 
in vain for a word of affection from my wife?” 

Louisa rose with a slight movement as when a bird 
shakes the dew from its wings. 

“You have forfeited my respect,” she said, loftily. 
“You must win and deserve that before there can be 
any talk of affection between us.” 

With that she walked out of the room, and went 
up stairs to dress for a drive. 

Mr. Farnham was confounded. Never before had 
advances from him been so received. He had not 
been aware that it was fashionable for ladies to insist 
on respecting a gentleman before bestowing affection 
on him. 

**Confound it! she likes somebody else!” was all 
the conclusion that he found himself able to come 


and an air that convinced him she meant what she 
said. 

“You might; but the effect would be damaging 
only to you,” he retorted. ‘The bioom is worn off 
your tragical, romantic history.” 

‘“*By no means!” she answered, facing him with 
her beautiful head up. “ It has gained strength. 1 
have shown endurance, the power and will to keep 
silence, and the desire to give you a chance to re- 
trieve yourself, and regain my lost affection. Tu-day 
you would appear more odious in that story than you 
would have done at first. People know that your 
ridiculous jealousy, which has been notorivus, is 
enough to make me desire to leave you. What 
would they say if they knew what a foul wrong I 
had concealed, and how little right you had to sauw 
jealousy of even a base woman? I tell you, Albert 
Farnham, | have a dauntiless will, and the power to 
carry out my will. If I stand before the public,”— 
she drew her form up, and seemed to feel herself then 
before the eyes of the world—“and tell them my 
story from the day when I came here, an innocent 
unsuspecting country girl, with my poor old father, 
@ man as honest and pure as daylight, to this day— 
it 1 stand before the world and tell all this, as I can 
tell it, where will you be? Where will you dare to 
show your face? What woman but will turn her 
back on you? What honorable man bat will scorn 
you, and hold out a helping hand to me? Even 
rogues would be atraid to countenance you!” 

He winced, paling with anger. It was but too 
true. For one instant he fancied that woman break- 
ing through silence and restraint, and with that 
crimson cheek cf hers flushed deeper with excite- 
ment, these blue, bright eyes flashing through in- 
dignant tears, that lovely brow honest and white 
under its crown of braids, standing thus before the 
world—that which was to him the world, and calling 
for protection and justice. She would take the public 
by storm. 

“ You think only of yourself,” he said, complain- 
ingly, curbing his anger. “ThatI did wrong, I have 
never denied. But it is a woman’s province to for- 
give, and there is nothing harsher or more unbecom- 
ing in a woman than to be continually throwing up 
the past, and reminding a man of his faults.” 

“ Don’t imagine that you are going to impose on 
me by those absurdities,” Louisa replied, smiling 
scornfully. ‘‘ Don’t think that I can be frightened 
by the bugbear of unwomanliness, or bribed by any 
flattery about angelic sweetness. I have too good 
sense for that, Mr. Farnham. It isn’t true woman- 
liness for any woman to lie down for a mat for her 
husband to wipe his feet on; and as for forgiveness, 
it is enough if she forgives one who is ; enitent, or 
one whe will be won to penitence by ber forgivences. 
if I had been at once recorciled to you, you would 
have given me no credit tor generosity. You would 
have taken it in lordly style, as a tribute to your 
power and consequence. You know me to be an 
honorable woman, and I have given you a chance to 
prove to me that you could be an honorable man. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




































him that I should ren away from him for the sum- 
mer and fall.” 

So the story went, and however people might try to 
doubt, they had no reason to believe anything else. 

There was a little hesitation; then the town mag- 
nates, who had never been conscious of Lonisa 
Clive’s existence, called on Mrs. Louisa Farnham. 
She received them with the most gracious condescen- 
sion, parried their insolence, and gave them the 
point handsomely at the end. She patronized the 
most stylish church, where, as a girl, she could not 
have got admittance for love or money, and the choir 
sang a brand new voluntary for her especial benefit. 
And when, with an affable smile, she said that the 
music was very nice, they rubbed their eyes, pinched 
themselves, perhaps, and concluded that they were 
honored. 

She went to a concert in the town hall, went late, 
with a great rustle of flounces, a white-gloved hand 


holding a fan of gorgeous feathers, and a little pre- 


tence of a bonnet of lace and scarlet flowers on her 


glossy braids, and sailing smilingly up to the very | 


front, paused only an instant when a score of persons 
were moving to make room for her and her brother. 
Some way, people couldn’t help it. 


scorned. 

Not that Louisa was imprudent. She was merely 
| indifferent to her husband, and was enthusiastically 
| admired by others. 
| But he argued thus: women always love some- 
_ body; and if she did not care for him, she must en- 
| courage some one else. It was impossible that she 
' should always be so cold. 
| No danger now, indeed, that the gentleman should 
| neglect his wife and home, and go otherwhere for 
| amusement. He was annoyingly attentive, never 
absent at the usual home hours for gentlemen, often 
| present at most unusual hours. That cold, bright 

face at his fireside drew him by an irresistible mag- 
netism. 

* Really, Mr. Farnham!” said Louisa, with languid 
| Surprise, when he appeared one day about noon, 
| coming suddenly and silently upon her as she sat in 
| her parlor. 
|  Didn’t I hear some one talking here?” he asked, 
| glancing suspiciously around. 
| “TI can’t say, I’m sure,” she drawled, burning 

inwardly at the implied insult of his manner. 
He walked to the half-open door leading to the 
| back parlor, flung it open, and went into the room, 


THREE years passed away. Many changes had 
come and gone, some for the better, some not. Mrs. 
Barnard was dead, and Mr. Barnard lived alone with 
his danghter Alice, now a lovely maiden in her 
teens. Mr. and Mrs. Adams were enjoying all possi- 
ble happiness, both perfectly satisfied, and the lady 
wondering every day how she could have refused 
dear Tom, or called him anything but the most ele- 
gant gentleman in the city. 

But there was one change that had not come. Mr. 
Albert Farnham had nct yet won his wife’s respect, 
and, consequently, her affection was not accorded 
him. They still lived on in the same house, bet, it 
was well known, in the mcst uncomfortable manner. 
Mrs. Farnham was hedged about by her husband’s 
jealousies. He dogged her, watched her every word 
and look, insulted gentlemen who came to the house 
till they were glad to stay away. So that at length 
it happened that Louisa had scarcely a gentleman 
acquaintance, and the wives and sisters of some of 
them had drawn off. The last to go was Mr. Bar- 
nard, Cousin Charles, she had called him, the only 
one to whom she had shown any rea! friendship, or 
on whom she had at alldepended. Mr. Barnard had 





been in the habit of taking his daughter and going 


yours. Your continual suspicions and jealousy are 
degrading, and prove that you have a base mind 
which nothing can redeem. Now don’t say any 
more. I dislike useless talk.” 

Everybody knows the nine days’ wonder of the di- 
vorce of the beautiful Mrs. Farnham, and how sume 
of the notables of the city stood by her and warded 
off every shaft of malice; how her discarded hus- 
band went to Europe, and lett ber in possession of 
their house and an ample income, and how, after a 
pause so slight as to be almost imperceptible, the 
world gathered round her again. 

When ali was settled, and Louisa was at last free, 
and in her own house, she seated herself alone, and 
quite to her own astonishment, burst into hysterical 
weeping. The more she tried to check herself, the 
less was she able to do it. Tears and sobs followed 
each other in thick succession, and she stopped only 
when utterly exhausted. 
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“There,” she sighed, in a tone half-pitifal half- | + 
laughing, ‘I have done all my four years’ crying op 
in a batch.” 

Jt was quite true that in ali that time she had not 
unbent enough to cry. 

“Dear me!” she said, sadly, “ isn’t it a pity for a 
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girl of twenty-four, like me, to have nobody to pet 
her? I declare, I do feel homesick and friendless. 
But I wont own it.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was a lovely evering in early fall, about six 
months after Louisa’s divorce. The rich sunset light 
illumined all the city, and streamed with peculiar 
radiance over that part where the water of the 
Charles River reflected its brightness. In Mr. Bar- 
nard’s parlor a lady and gentleman were just about 
rising to go home, but allowed themselves to be de- 
tained a moment longer by their host and his daugh- 
ter, and also by the interest of the sutject of their 
conversation. Mr. and Mrs. Tom Adams had dined 
with their brother-in-law, but could not stay the 
evening, because a certain little fairy at home would 
not go to sleep till she had been kissed by papa and 
mamma. 

“ Louisa certainly is very much changed,” Mrs. 
Agatha was saying. ‘“ But [ canrot eay that I find 
her much more agreeable. She is so very stately and 
guarded that really I feel chilled. She is too unap- 
proachable. All she says is said as though she ex- 
pected to see it in print the next morning.” 

Mr. Barnard smiled slightly, but did not say that 
with so talkative a person as his sister-in-law, 
one not overfond of her, either, Mrs. Farnbam was 
wise to be on her guard. He merely remarked that 
Louisa bad had a very sobering experience, and that 
8» beautiful and young a woman living alone, had 
need to be circumspect. 

“Do you ever go to see her, Charles?” inquired 
Mrs. Adams, curionsly. 

**T have never entered the house since that puppy 
hinted that the title of cousin was sometimes a con- 
venient blind for a more than cousinly affection,” 
Mr. Barnard replied, his lip curling with the remem- 
bered affront. 

The visitors went, and Mr. Barnard and his daugh- 
ter sat alone and silent for a little while. 

“ Papa,” said Alice, at length, ‘‘ I would like to go 
some time to see Cousin Louisa. I met her in the 
street yesterday, and she did look lovely. She 
stopped and kissed me, and said that she had 
thought of me many times. And, papa, the tears 
came into her eyes. I asked her if anything was the 
matter, and she said she was so lonesome. Her 
brother Jamie kad been with her, but he is in col- 

“lege now.” 

*¢ You may go over to-morrow, and as often as she 
asks you,” Mr. Barnard said, gently. 

‘“*Thank you, papa.” 

“And now, little girl, will you spare me a while, 
and amuse yourself till I come back? Let me see. 
Scarcely eight. I will be back by nine o’clock.” 

Mr. Barnard’s walk was not a long one, only 
past two or three blocks, and up to Mrs. Farnham’s 
door. 

She had seen him comingas she sat in the twilight, 
and started up in a little tremor, recollecting their 
parting and its circumstances. But when he entered 
the room she was coolness itself, a little more cool, 
indeed, than ker manner had ever been to him. The 
sweet ‘‘ Cousin Charles,” which kad greeted him, and 
which, perhaps, he still expected to hear, was ex- 
changed for a formal and courteous ‘‘ Mr. Barnard.” 
If there was any embarrassment, it was on the gen- 
tleman’s side. 

“Ido not know whether I am welcome or not,” 
he said, hesitating to take the chair she pointed to. 

“You were always welcome,” she replied, soberly, 
and with dignity. 

“ Yes; but you could not have wondered at my 
neglecting to avail myself of that welcome for a 
time.” 

“‘ Certainly not!” seating herself in the full blaze 
of light from the chandelier, which had been lighted 
just as he was entering. ‘‘1f you had not staid away 
voluntarily, I should have begged you to. But I 
would rather forget the past.” 

He was glad that she cast down her eyes in speak- 
ing, for it gave him a chance to look steadily at her, 
and, looking, he nearly forgot to reply. 

She was too much used to admiration not to know 
what that pause meant, and without running the 
risk of encountering his eyes, made some careless 
remark about having met Alice. 

He recovered himself, and resumed the conversa- 
tion. Gradually the restraint wore off, and they 
dropped into their old way of friendly talk. But 
with what a difference! Only a year or two before 
Louisa had talked ebildishly often, had laughed 
sometimes, had been pettish, had commanded, or 
scolded laughingly. Now there was thought and 
dignity in her conversatior. 

“1 was a very frivolous girl,” she said, gently. “I 
could smile now to think what objects seemed to me 
most glorious. The thought that I should one day 
ride in my own carriage was bliss. I could imagine 


silk or velvet dragging after me; and as to having 
servants come to me for orders, that was unspeak- 
able!” 

She laughed slightly, and added, ‘‘ These things 
please me temperately, now. I don’t think much 
about them, but I should miss them. Do you know 
what seems to me now the most perfect picture of 
happiness I ever beheld?” 

He waited to hear, his expression sober and tender. 

‘*My poor old bome,” she said, with tremulous 
lips. “The kitchen with a wood fire in it, the tea- 
kettle on the crane, the tea-table set out in a style 
that my servants would scorn, Jamie outside some- 
where in sight, father just coming in the door, Jalia 





nothing so delightful as walking with a long train of 


burning her face while she cooked some homely 
dish, and I in the midst of that warm, friendly circle 
that were all friends, not one to criticise, or slander, 
or—O, what a baby I am!” 

This last exclamation was called forth by the fact 
that, losing her self control at that affecting picture 
of her peaceful girlhood, Mrs. Farnham had burst 
out weeping before she was aware. 

“You dear little girll’? exclaimed Mr. Barnard, 
leaning to touch her arm tenderiy with his hand. 
** Be sure that in me you have one sincere and de- 
voted friend. I sympathize with you with all my 
heart. It is cruel, dear, that so young you shonld 
have found out all life’s illusions, But don’t fancy 
that happiness is over for you.” 

She wiped her eyes and tried to smile. ‘I cannot 
think that it is when there is one to be so kind 
as you are, Mr. Barnard. It is so delightful to 
trust some one; and I know that you are honest.” 

**T try to be,” the gentleman responded. 

Louisa began talking rapidly of city matters, of 
Alice Barnard, of Mrs Adams, of anything, putting 
away all personal topics, and her visitor felt that it 
was time for him to go. 

‘Now remember that I am a friend,” he said, as 
the two stood for-leave-taking. ‘‘Let me be your 
Mentor and helper, whenever you want advice and 
help, till the time comes when you will marry 
again. Then I will give up my offices to that happy 
man.” 

Louisa shuddered. “No, no! Don’t talk of my 
marrying again. I have had too terrible an ex- 
perience.” 

* But it need not be repeated,” the gentleman 
said, in a low voice. “If one was false, all are not. 
You are older, and more discreet. You know better 
how to choose. Some time you may make another 
choice, and be at last as happy as you could dream 
of being. I sincerely wish it, my dear. I know well 
how lonely your life must be. I can guess it from 
my own.” 

She looked up at him, and saw the grave and sad 
earnestness of his face, as she had felt the sadness of 
his voice. 

“Are you lonely?” she asked, quickly. 

“Very lonely, my friend. How could it be other- 
wise? A man needs a companion and friend no less 
than a woman.” 

‘* Why then do you not marry again?” she asked, 
rather as if she were retorting. ‘* Perhaps you mean 
to, and so give me such advice as suits your own 
case. I congratulate you ifit isso. Good-night!’’ 

She said the last word quite peremptorily, her face 
fading a little, as his has reddened at her abrupt 
question. 

“Be my Mentor in return,” Mr. Barnard said, 
smiling slightly, and looking at her with steady eyes. 
* Do you advise me to marry again? Do you think 
that I should be likely to win the lady I might 
choose? Why, Cousin Louisa, {aman old man. [ 
saw a white hair this morning when I was brushing 
my hair. I am beginning to get a little tired of go- 
ing to concerts and plays, and prefer often a quiet 
evening at home. You see, nobody but a staid, 
middle-aged matron would have me, and yet I am 
haunted by the face of a young girl whom I would 
far rather seo at my fireside.” 

The lady stood with her eyes downcast, and her 
cheeks pale, but calm and sweet. 

“You think of some young girl, then?” she said, 
very lowly. ‘There is one, but you are not sure. Is 
she so very lovely? What is she like?” 

‘IT could show you a picture of her,’’ Mr. Barnard 
said, never removing his eyes from that downcast 
face. 

‘* You have her picture!’’ Louisa exclaimed, look- 
ing up suddenly. “You are not then uncertain! 
You are mocking me! It is all settled, and you wont 
own it. No matter. It is none of my business. 
Good-night!”” 

‘May I show her picture to you?” Mr. Barnard 
asked. ‘ But mind, it is not settled; and if it were, 
you would be the first to know. I scarcely dare 
hope, she is so young and fair, so sure to be sought 
and loved by many others. Come and see her 
picture.” 

He took her unresisting hand, and turned her 
about, pointing to what stood directly before her 
then. There, reflected in a long mirror only a step 
from her, was her own graceful form beside his 
stately one, her own fair face, now grown suddenly 
blushing and radiant! And then she saw no more, 
for her face was hidden. But she heard. 

‘‘ My dear Louisa, is it all settled? or am I too old 
@ man?”’ 

“It’s all—O Cousin Charles! how good you are! 
I’m so glad!” 

And so ended Miss Clive’s adventures, and so be- 
gan her happiness. 





PHYSICAL LAZINESS.—Pbysical laziness is one of 
the most destructive vices of the age. It causes weak, 
flabby, ‘‘ sposhy ” bodies, which are always getting 
out of sorts, and are so weak that a strong mind is 
completely thrown away upon ore. In fact, a strong 
mind in a weak body is like a superior knife-blade in 
a weak and miserable handle. Its workmanship may 
be ever so finished, its temper ever so true, its edge 
ever so keen, but for want of means to wield it prop- 
erly, it will not cut to much purpose. Ambitious 
youths who intend to carve out fame and fortune 
with their sharp intellects, should think of this 
simile, and see to it that their bodies—the bandles 
whereby they are to manage that wonderful weapon, 
the human mind—are kept in sound-jointed, firmly- 
riveted, perfectly-cleansed condition. 











FALSE ‘TIDINGS. 


Within the last few years the Stock Exchange has 
been the scene of many extraordinary panics, and 
the prices of stocks have risen and fallen with rapid- 
ity at the rumors of wars, alliances and coalitions. 
In many cases these rumors have proved to be mere 
inventions, and have been plainly set on foot for the 
purpose of influencing the money market. But per- 
haps the most remarkable and mysterious plot that 
was ever concocted, was the one which was carried 
out towards the close of the great struggle between 
the first Napoleon and the allied sovereigns of 
Europe. On the 2ist of February, 1814, the whole of 
London was thrown into commotion by a report 
which spread rapidly through the city, that news of 
the greatest importance had arrived from France. 
By degrees it became known that express messages 
had arrived from Dover, announcing the arrival at 
that town of an officer from France, who had brought 
despatches to the English government. The reports 
said that the bearer of these despatches had publicly 
stated that Napoleon was dead, and that the war 
wasatanend. This news, coming in the midst of 
the most exciting period of the war, at the very time 
when the nations of Europe seemed banding together 
against Napoleon, and crowning as it were the hopes 
and expectations of the English people, was eagerly 
received and easily credited. Simultaneously with 
the receipt of these messages from Dover, two men, 
representing themselves as messengers from France, 
made their way by road from Northfleet to London, 
announcing the death of the French emperor, and 
the hoisting of the white standard in France. These 
men were decorated with white cockades, and they 
made their way through the city, amidst excited 
crowds, with the avowed intention of communicat- 
ing their news to the lord mayor. As might natu- 
rally have been expected, the most intense excite- 
ment prevailed, and the result of the agitation soon 
became apparent on the Stock Exchange. There, all 
at once became bustle and confusion. Stocks, which 
opened at 271.2, rose rapidly to 33, and vast sales 
were effected. Every one seemed most anxious to 
secure his share of the profit. But as hour after 
hour passed away, and it was found that no official 
intimation of the news was published, the excitement 
gradually abated, and an eager and fearful suspense 
followed. People began to ask themselves how it 
was that the private messenger had so far outstrip- 
ped the bearers of the despatches to the government. 
And then inquiry brought to light the fact that 
neither the staff officer nor the messengers from 
North fleet had reached the government, and that the 
lord mayor had received no official confirmation of 
the rumors that were abroad. Suspense was followed 
by uneasiness, uneasiness by suspicion; and in a 
short time those who had before been so eager to buy, 
took alarm and became as eager to se!l, before the 
collapse of the rage for the possession of stocks. 
Prices speedily fell, but the last quotation of the day 
was 28 1-2, some vague hope still lingering amongst 
the speculators that the tidings might be partially, if 
not entirely true. But when the night passed away, 
and the morning brought no confirmation of the 
news, people awoke from their dream, and speedily 
realized the existence of a conspiracy. Panic at 
once set in, and the eager speculators, who had fan- 
cied themselves on the high road to fortune, snatched 
at every chance of saving something from the general 
wreck. 

Inquiries were at once instituted, with a view to 
the discovery of the originators and perpetrators of 
the fraud; the result of which was that in the month 
of June, several persons, including Lord Cochrane, 
Lyte and McRae, were put on their trial before Lord 
Ellenborough. The following facts were elicited in 
the evidence: 

On the night of Sunday, the 20th of February, 
1814, a person dressed in a scarlet and gold uniform, 
with a large star on his breast, stopped a watchman 
in the town of Dover, and inquired the way to the 
Ship Inn. He said that he was much fatigued, and 
that he wished to procure a post chaise and horses 
to carry him as quickly as possible on his journey. 
He made his way to the inn, where ho was admitted 
by the landlord. He there represented himse!f as a 
staff officer, and said that he was the bearer of de- 
spatches from the seat of war, containing news of the 
greatest importance. At the same time, he sent a 
letter trom the inn to Admiral Foley, the port admir- 
al at Deal, in which he stated that he had just arrived 
from Calais with despatches to the government, that 
the allies had obtained an important and decisive 
victory over the French, that Napoleon had been 
killed, and that the allied sovereigns were in Paris. 
He signed himself R. Da Bourg, Lieutenant-Colonel 
and Aide-de-Camp to Lord Cathcart, and requested 
that the seamen who had brought him across the 
Channel might be properly treated, and sent back to 
France, in case they should be intercepted by any of 
the British cruisers. Having despatched this letter, 
he posted the same night to Canterbury, and thence 
by way of Sittingbourne to Rochester. On bis arriv- 
al at Rochester, he made his way to the Crown Inn, 
and communicated his news to Mr. Wright the 
landlord; and taking care that the report should be 
spread about at every available point cf his journey, 
he arrived at length at the Marsh Gate, Lambeth; 
there he got into a hackney-coach, and was driven 
to No. 13 Green Street, Grosvenor Square, the resi- 
dence of Lord Cochrane. These facts were attested 
by several witnesses, and further evidence also prov- 
ed that the two men, Lyte and McRae, had landed 
at Northfleet on the Monday morning, and called at 
the house of a Mr.Sandon. The three then proceed- 


ed together to London a a » pest chaise with goer 
horses. They were carried over London Bridge, and 
through Lombard street and Cheapside, decorated 
with white cockades, and with laarels on the horses. 
At the Marsh Gate they got out, exchanged their 
clothes and disappeared. Lyte himself hed already 
confessed before the committee of the Stock Ex- 
change that he bad been a contriver of the plot; and 
Thomas Vinn, an accountant, deposed that McRae 
had solicited him to join in the plot, by personating 
a French cfticer, which he had refused to do, A 
fellow-lodger of McRae also epoke to the fact of his 
having brought home on the 21st, a parcel containing 
two officers’ coats, and ribbon for white cockades; 
that be had announced his intention of going down 
to Gravesend, for the purpose of deceiving ‘ the 
flats ;” and that he was to receive £50 for his share of 
the job. Shortly afterwards a buncle was picked up 
in the Thames, containing a star, embroidery, and 
portions of a coat, which were identified by a military 
accoutrement maker as having been sold by him on 
the 19th of February to a man who stated that they 
were wanted for a person who was about to perform 
the part of an officer. 

The fictitious Colonel Du Bourg, or Burgh, was 
identified by several people as a man named Charles 
Random de Berenger. In this man’s possesion were 
found certain papers and bank-notes, which were 
traced to Lord Cochrane. The latter, while admit- 
ting the fact of De Berenger’s visit to his house in 
Green street on the 2ist of February, nevertheless 
distinctly disclaimed all knowledge whatever of the 
exisience of a conspiracy. When arraigned for trial, 
in company with De Berenger, Lyte, McRae, and sev- 
eral others, he deposed that De Berenger had called 
upon him with reference to an appointment on the 
North American Station. And when the fact was 
elicited that great sales had been effected on his be- 
half on the Stock Exchange on the 21st, be averred 
on affidavit that he had some time before given a 
general order to his brokers to sell at a rise of one per 
cent. De Berenger also denied his identity with 
Colonel du Bourg, and endeavored to account in 
other ways for the money in his possession. His de- 
nial, however, evidently carried but little weight; 
and though an alibi was set up in hia behalf, the 
jury, after a short deliberation, returned a verdict 
of guilty against all the accused, including Lord 
Cochrane. 

This nobleman, who was very popular at the time 
on account of the great services which he had ren- 
dered to the nation, was condemned to pay a fine of 
five thousand pounds, to be imprisoned in the Mar- 
shalsea for twelve months, and to stand in the pillory 
before the Stcck Exchange once during the term of 
his imprisonment. Being at that time member «f 
Parliament for the city of Westminster, he wes 
brought up before the House on the 5th of July, and 
called upon to make his defence. He most solemnly 
declared his innocence, and imputed gross partiality 
to Lord Ellenborough, who had presided at the case; 
and earnestly implored the House to institute a 
thorough investigation of the case. The motion, 
nevertheless, for his expulsion was carried; but that 
part of the sentence condemning him to stand in the 
pillory was remitted. And to show how much the 
people refused to believe in his guilt, on the issuing 
of the new writ for Westminster, he was immediate- 
ly and without opposition elected as their repreeent- 
ative. So the matter ended for the time, but the 
people could never bring themselves to believe in the 
guilt cf one who had rendered such services to the 
crown. The accused demurred on principle to the 
remission of a portion of his punishment, stating 
that if innocent, he ought to be publicly proclaimed 
so; but that, if guilty, the punishment was certainly 
not too severe. The riddle remains still in some 
measure unsolved; but, though his Mmnocence was 
never formally established, hc was afterwards re- 
stored to the honors and dignities of which he had 
been stripped. 

ABOUT MAKING TEA. 

Potatoes, no doubt, are an important addition to 
roast beef, and the man who first planted them 
ought to have a statue raised to him. But all drink- 
inventions pale before the splendor of the ancient 
tea-leaf. Indispensable as the potato, sweetly sooth- 
ing as the tobacco plant, more thirst- quenching than 
lachryme Christi or Bordeaux, invigorating as, but 
less soporific than beer, it ‘cheers, but not inebr‘- 
ates,’”’ and seems to unite in itself the virtues of other 
modern luxuries, without sharing in their demerits. 
Tea in China, however, is not the same as tea in 
America. The Chinaman would as soon think of 
putting milk or sugar into his tea as we should think 
of Savcriug our champagne with salt. He is also far 
more particular about his cups and savcera than we 
are. He would laugh at many of our thick, clumey 
cups, called ‘‘China” by courtesy. His cup must be 
of a certain shape, ornamented with colors which are 
highly beautiful, and barmoniously arranged. . He 
delights, most of all, in the delicate and transparent 
paper-china, that feels as light as a wafer, and is in- 
stantly heated through. The invariably etout and 
sedentary person, with uselees feet, who sits all day, 
and sometimes all night, making tea for him, puts a 
few dry leaves into his cap, then pours the boiling 
water on them, claps a thin little saucer-lid upon the 
cup, to keep the steam in and draw the tea; and 
presently the tea is poured irto that same little sau- 
cer-lid, and drank by John Chinaman, much in tle 
style of our washerwomen. In France, If you call for 
tea, yon wil] get a thin boiling fluid, wh'ch flows al- 
most colorless from the teapot, and tastes sometl ing 
like warm water flavored with dandelions. 
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MADAME'S WEDNESDAY NIGHTS. 


PARA Rn nnn 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





I, 

I HAD come home from a long day in the marshes 
with only a few reed birds. 

‘* This ends shooting for this year,” said I, throw- 
ing my string of game on the table, where my little 
sister Dorothy fell to examining it—pulling out the 
brown wings, and stroking with her fore-tinger the 
soft breasts of the tiny victims. 

“T shall go to town to-morrow,” announced I, 
turning Fannie’s spaniel out of an easy-chair, and 
seating myself by the fire. “It’s time. Madame’s 
Wednesday Nights commence next week.” 

** Madame’s Wednesday Nights?” cried Fannie. 
“Then you will see Emma Seringham!” 

“ Well,” said I, indifferently. ° 

* Yes,” said Fannie, “ but it wont be, after one 
evening. Conceited, satisfied sortof fellows like you 
are the very first to get their heads turned.’ 

I was not in the least surprised or mortified by my 
pretty sister’s remark. Fannie always had consid- 
ered me conceited, and I always had considered her 
vain-glorious in her own way. How could I help it; 
if I did not feel in love with all her school friends, in 
the order in which they came? It was very absurd 
in Fannie to be always—figuratively—throwing these 
young ladies at my head. 

“Is Miss Seringham pretty?” said I. 

* No,” said Fannie. 

“Is she pleasing?” 

* Certainly not—nothing of the kind ;” and Fannie 
eyed me superciliously. 

“‘ [ presume I shall survive,” I remarked. 

** Of course you will,” broke out my handsome lit- 
tle sister. ‘‘ You'll survive your youth, and your 

good looks, and everything but your conceit, and be- 
come a living monument of egotism—a warning to 
younger and better men!” And with this savage 
outbreak the somewhat contradictcry conversation 
was ended. Fannie had prophesied my being a 
ready victim to Miss Seringham’s charms, and ended 
by declaring that I should finally become a memento 
of obduracy to the loveliness of woman, and a lesson 
for others. This was very characteristic of Fannie. 

I was proud of my home and my family. The 
house was one of those solid old structures with in- 
numerable wings and porches which are so irregular 
to look at, and so delightful to livein. Two great ash 
trees guarded the front entrance, and the lawns and 
their shrubbery were the perfected pride of centuries. 
The thorn tree by the path must have been imported 
in the Mayflower, for 1 never could find any pearer 
trace of its origin, and there was not an oak on the 
place that had not stood full grown in my great- 
grandfather’s time. The road, winding throngh 
orchards, was bordered on one side by a river, blue 
as a chain of sapphires, and on the other by knolls of 
bronze oaks, succeeded by purple hills, beautiful be- 
yond compare. This read sloped to a little white 
ville, round which the river wound, and there was 
no sound of city strife within a hundred miles of it. 
I came up here every fall—to rusticate—was the 
commercial phrase, I believe. To rest from the 
strain of business, and to sweeten my world-harden- 
ed soul among groves and sunny fields, and with the 
love cf my family. 

My father and mother were stili living—placid, 
serene, silver-haired people, blessed by their children 
and their children’s children. My eldest sister 
Madge, a bland-eye:l blonde, hai a nest among the 
willows by the rivereide—a little house overrunning 
with babies, which she called the shoe. She “ had so 
many children sie didn’t know what to do,” she 
said. My elder brothers were dead. I was the only 
son. Fannie and little Dorothy lived at home—Fan- 
nie a spicy, little bit cf beauty—Dorothy one of those 
lovely and artistically beautiful children of thirteen 
who are born to be pets. 

Fannie, at presei t, had beaux without number. 
She believed devoutly in matrimony, and her fear 
that I would not marry had almost become maniaque. 
One after another of her little match-making schemes 
tor me had fallenthrough. At length she made no 
secret of her indignation, and occasionally rated me 
soundly for what she was pleased to call my conceit 
and insensibility. I was quite powerless in defence, 
for really I did not understand it myself. The girls 
she introduced me to were pretty enough, many of 
them far more attractive than others whom I saw 
my male friends crazy about. 

It is true that when I was at home I liked to have 
these mates cf my sister about. I enjoyed their 
beauty and pretty ways. I occasionally offered them 
polite attentions, which they received pleaasantly. 
But I never felt the slightest temptation toask them 
to marry me. At thirty-threo I had never in my 
life made a woman an offer of marriage. 

Therefore my sister Fannie scolded me, and I con- 
tinued unable to justity myself in such a reprehensi- 
ble course of conduct. 

It was thé first of November, and Madame’s Wed- 
nesday Nights were about to commence. I returned 
to the city. 

Though I was engaged in business I had my hours 
of leisure. During the previous season I had been 
more fond of madame’s little gatherings than of any 
parties I had evor attended. They were unpretend- 
ing and thoroughly delightful. The men were well- 
bred, and the women sensible and friendly. We bad 
refreshments, good music and the latest news. Oc- 


_ some one wrote @ poem for us, or read 





somebody olee’ 8. The drawing-room, rather eoowéed 
with couches and easy-chairs, was full of comfortable 
nocks. The conservatory, opening from it, was 
quaintly arranged with miniature lawns of foreign 
graeses and vines; and the water, trickling from be- 
neath rocky walls, hung with lush vines, found its 
way, with a silver song, through the roots of the 
shrubbery to the open garden. Madame’s scarlet 
cacalias were wonderful; her hydrangeas always 
were in bloom. There was a chair orgtwo here, a 
swinging lamp in alabaster, and @ concealed mock- 
ing bird. Everything was in good taste—simple and 
beanutifal. 

It was a splendid night, thaton which I set ont for 
madame’s. Fritz recognized me with a smile, and I 
ran up to the dressing-room. 

I was not a fop, but I lingered at the mirror for a 
moment with a gaze of attention at my reflection. 
It was six months since I had seen these people 
whom I was about to meet. Not only were they very 
pleasant people to know, and I desired to impress 
them pleasantly, but the grace and refinement of 
madame’s establishment reflected, I think, upon her 
guests, and preduced a personal fastidiousness. 

I saw a rather pale, clear-cut face, with eyes as 
deep a violet and hair as soft an amber as my little 
sister Dorothy’s. I cou!d not help smiling as I theught 
that it looked like the face of a poet, while I was a 
carpet importer. I drew on my gloves. Just then I 
heard a voice. 

*T will do just as you wish, aunty.” 

It was a low voice, mcdulated and vibrating as I 
like to hear a woman’s voice. Two ladies were pass- 
ing through the hall. They descended the stairs. [I 
was about passing into the hall when Lenington 
came in. 

‘* How are you, Rivers? Seen Miss ‘peas: : ae 

** I’ve seen nobody yet,” I answered. 

“Then you’ve lost an hour and a half on your 
way to hanpiness,” looking at his watch, ‘‘ for it’s 
late. She’s here with her aunt, they say. There 
goes Mrs. Balfour!’ as the notes of a canzonetta 
came softly tinkling up the stair. ‘‘Confound that 
man of mine! he’s always behindhand!” And Len- 
ington ran down the stairs, leaving me twirlinga red 
rosebud, and still lingering on the hearthrug. 

There was anopen fire in the room, one of mad- 
ame’s fine successes. Jt made a man, coming in 
out of the cold, feel at home at once. Instead of go- 
ing down immediately, as I had intended, I took a 
seat before the fire. 

For the first time in my lif: a sort of awe of Ma- 
dame’s Wednesday Nights crept over me. I de- 
murred at joining the company below. I think I 
must have had a presentiment of my coming fate, for 
I thought, with a sendden seriousness, how great a 
tide of human feeling flowed and ebbed in that smil- 
ing crowd below. Here were fifty people, perhaps. 
They were chatting, singing, eating, looking, listen- 
ing. They were thinking and feeling, also. Fifty 
hearts in one room! Is it any wonder that I re- 
garded Madame’s Wednesday Nights with awe? 

Suddenly remembering to smile at myself for mor- 
alizing at a party, I sprang up and left the room. 

Madame welcomed me with a bright French sen- 
tence, and an American shake of the hand. Mrs, 
Balfour was playing merrily, a group of young folks 


L were collected in a corner, putting madame’s barbet, 


Gyp, through his tricks, and a pair of pleased lovers 
were quietly emerging from the littie gem of a con- 
servatory. I found my way to the back of Mrs. 
Ambert’s sofa. She was relating a story—nothing 
flavored with secrecy and petty wickedness, but a 
really pretty recital of a child’s wisdom—an anecdote 
of her own little son, whose child lore soon after 
ended among us. I liked Mrs. Ambert; I think she 
liked me. She turned her mild face upon me, that 
night, and asked me if I had seen Miss Seringham. 

** Not yet,” I answered. ‘‘ Where is she?” 

Following the direction of her eyes, I saw a lady 
seated by the fire, talking with a gentleman who 
leaned over her chair. Her face was radiantly love- 
ly. The heat of the fire, I think, gave her that rose- 
red bloom, for I afterwards discovered that she was 
rather pale. But there was not an atom of that fair 
and gentile face that did not express sweetness. Her 
dress was of lilac silk. Clusters of brown hair were 
drawn away from her forehead by a band of black 
velvet set with pearls. She had some flowers in her 
hand—myrtle and tuberoses, I think they were. I 
know the fragrance of the white blossoms drifted 
across my face as she rose, took the arm of the gen- 
tleman and passed down the room, 

** So that is Emma Seringham?” I said. 

‘* You have heard of her, then?” 

** She was a schoolmate of my sister’s, I think.” 

* A lovely girl. She has always been devoted to a 
sick mother and a little crippled brother. Last 
winter Mrs. Seringham died, and the children were 
taken into their aunt’s family—Mrs. Harte. You do 
not know her; let me introduce you.” _ 

An elderly lady in black satin, with soft white lace 
about her delicate and serene face, sat in a fauteuil. 
There was a young girl at her feet, madame’s blond 
niece, Estelle, and the ablest man in the room, 
Colonel Eastman, was bending over Mrs. Harte’s 
chair. 

** My friend, Mr. Rivers,” Mre. Ambert said. 

Mrs. Harte gave me a soft, frail hand. 

“Are you not the son of Judge Rivers, of Oak- 
dale?” she asked. 

Isaid that I was. 

“TI thought I knew the Rivers eyes,” she said, 
kindly. ‘ Will you sit by me?” 

‘Time scatters friends very widely,” she said, as I 
drew a chair to her side. ‘ Your father and I were 





schoolmates together, and were family friends for 
many a year, for Mark’s first wife was my half-sister. 
Bat after poor Ruby died, and the jadge married 
again, and gathered new interests about him, our 
paths separated. And you are his son?” 

She looked at me thoughtfully. 

‘*T have a niece present whom I should like you to 
know,” she said, presently. ‘Colonel, will you tell 
Emma to come here?” 

When Estelle Duero had gone away, and Mrs. 
Harte and I had talked for a few moments of my 
family, Emma Seringham came and sat down at her 
aunt’s feet. At the introduction she gave mo a 
friendly little hand. And that is how I came to 
know Emma Seringham. 


II. 


IT was Lenington who leaned over Emma Sering- 
ham’s chair that first Wednesday evening. He came 
to Mrs. Harte’s afterwards. I went there, also. 

I do not think that it was apparent to any one how 
I admired Emma. The friendly relations with the 
family which Mrs. Harte’s friendship for my fatber 
established for me never were questioned. I do not 
believe that I was considered her admirer, as I have 
said, and Lenington was the physician employed by 
Mrs. Harte to attend the little crippled boy; his 
visits to the house were uuremarked also. 

But, as day by day I saw, without illusion, her 
lovely face, her sweet air, her patience, her gentle- 
ness, her clear judgment, and her ministrations of 
love, how could I help but love her? If she had been 
beautiful in lilac silk, at a party, she was infinitely 
fairer in a print wrapper, sitting by the fire, with 
her little brother acrcss ber knees, singing lullabies 
to divert his suffering hours. They told me that 
when his moans became too painful, that she would 
rise from her bed and walk the floor with him for 
half the night. He wished for no one else to nurse 
him, though he would sometimes lie on my lap, or in 
his aunt’s, while Emma played for him. He was 
fond of her playing, and of her songs. 

He had a swinging cradle in the sitting-room, that 
she might be always by him, and if we were reading 
aloud in the long winter evenings, he would lie con- 
tentedly in this and listen. 

I recali those evenings so plainly!—the glowing 
grate fire, the softened gaslight, the round table cov- 
ered with work and books, the serene stateliness of 
Mrs. Harte’s small figure, the comfortable cat upon 
the rug, the willow cradle swinging noiselessly in its 
rests, and the beautiful girl, work in band, bending 
now and then to softly kiss the little face upon the 
pillow. They were the rarest evenings I had ever 
known. 

So gradually and calmly my love grew. I knew 
little of the lover’s usual tormenting hopes and fears. 
The life of my affection was enthusiasm and passion; 
and my happiness was not to come, but always 
present. 

I entered the Harte mansion one day. Mrs. Harte, 
sitting alone, welcomed me. 

“Come and sit down,” she said, “ if you can make 
yourself contented with an old woman and the cat. 
The day isso mild and the sleighing so good that 
Doctor Lenington thought that a drive would do 
little Rae good, so he bas taken him and Emma to 
Brighton. But they will soon be back now.” 

I sat down and waited. I was not jealous of Len- 
ington. Emma had never seemed to care for him. 
He was simply the doctor to her. 

By-and-by they came. Lenington was carrying 
the child; Emma’s face had a bright rose-glow. 
They came in, laughing, and bringing a rush of the 
sweet snowair. Mrs. Harte and I put by our chess- 
board and gave them a place by the fire. 

Pretty soon Lenington went away. Little Rae, 
tired out, lay soundly sleeping. Mrs. Harte had 
gone to look after the tea, and Emma and I sat alone 
by the fire. The twilight had gathered, the room 
was full of the soft sea coal’s glow; its red threw a 
gleam upon her cheek and white loosely-locked 
hands, as she leaned back in her cushioned chair, 
tired and happy. I thought I wonld tell her then, 
in her own home, where I had found her so beauti- 
ful, how dear she was to me. She seemed uncon- 
scious of my presence; I thought her thoughts were 
far away. I came across the bearthrug and sat 
down by her, leaning upon the arm of her chair. 
She raised her sweet eyes with a look of inquiry. 

The door opened—callers entered; people with 
loud voices and rustling dresses, from the presence 
of whom I escaped as soon as possible. 

The next day I was called to Washington. I was 
absent three weeks. When I returned, I met Len- 
ington inthe street. 

‘* How are the family at Mrs. Harte’s?” 

“As wellas usual. Are you going up?” 

** I have not time to-day.” 

‘You will meet the ladies at madame’s to-night. 
Little Rae has taken a fancy to a new maid they 
have. They will leave him with her.” 

I had never looked forward with more pleasure to 
an evening at madame’s. 

I went early—knowing that Mrs. Harte and her 
niece never kept late hours in public. They met me 
cordially. Emma’s brown eyes were, I thought, un- 
usually bright. 

She had been singing for some people, and had just 
risen from the piano when I asked her to walk in the 
conservatory. 

She took my arm. We strolled past the beds of 





moss and vernal grass. The mocking bird among 
the shrubbery was calling faintly. We passed the 
row of rank spireas and hydrangeas, and stood look- 


ing out through the long glass doors upon the gar- 
den, all snow and moonlight. 

“ Will you answer me a question now, Emma?” 

“Tt L can.” 

“You know what it is, perhaps. Will you be my 
wife?” 

Not a tender wooing, perhaps, though my eyes 
were freightei with what my lips were not, I think. 
What did that matter? Her soft answer rang upon 
my ears like the clash of steel. 

“ Mr. Rivers, I am engaged to Doctor Lenington.” 

I am an undemonstrative man, but I think my 
look frightened her. 

“Let us go back,” she faltered, very pale; and I 
took her back to her aunt. 





Ill. 


I prry the man whoee life is what mine was that 
next year. The mad thoughts that surged through 
me during the first three months I never shall dare 
to tell. 

Quite early in the spring my physician said, ‘* You 
are losing your health; you had better go to Eu- 
rope.” I did not go until late in the summer. Be- 
fore I started I heard that Mrs. Harte, and Emma, 
and Doctor Lenington were to take the child for a 
winter in Florida. 

I had never entered the house since that night on 
which Emma Seringham sat on the hearth in the 
firelight, and I watched the glow touch her fore- 
head and cheek, and soft white hands—my ¢arling I 
had called her then; ard now! 

They sawa change in me at home, but did not 
know the cause. Noone ever knew—though prob- 
ably Mrs. Harte guessed. I admired and loved her, 
but what she thought of my sudden desertion and 
neglect troubled me litte at that time. Nothing but 
my one great grief troubled me. I lost thousands of 
doliars that summer without a murmur. 

I sailed in August, not that I cared to prolong my 
life, but it was miserable to be ill. 

My vagrant wanderings were not made alone — 
there was a party of us. The rest were happy, for 
we were under the smiling skies of Franco. The 
lamarques bloomed for us; the goldfinches sang for 
us; the peasants danced for a little money, and the 
Malvasia grapes were sweet. 

There had been a time when I inclined towards 
brandied wines, disgrace and debt. It did not last 
long; it was a temptation rather than an indulgence, 
and I was not made to find any help so, I soon 
learned. But the sharp edge cf my grief wore off 
intime. Then the situation to which I had lent my- 
self softened and brightened the calm of despair. 
With what exquisite charm the orioles sang! How 
seftly the vesper bells chimed! The little peasant 
children made friends with me, taught me to eat 
lasagne, and laughed at my French. One of them 
gave me a tame bulfinch, which piped every morning 
on my window sill so hopefal in its captivity that I 
learned a lesson of the little creature. 

The influences of this life helped me. It was full of 
cheer. I remember sitting in my little garden alone, 


In December I went to Paris. I remained there 
until spring. About the first of May I received 
notice that my business demanded my immediate 
personal attention. 

I prepared to return home. I reached Boston so 
soon that I was bewildered to find myself there 
again. 

Hard and anxious labor devolved on me for a 
month. When, at last, I was well out of the wovds, 
and my personal possessions were saved to me, I had 
@ little time in which to think. 

So far I had received no news of Emma Sering- 
ham. I thought it probable that she was married. 
It was more than a year since I had seen her, and it 
was not likely that I should meet her at Mrs. 
Harte’s, I said to myself, when at last I decided to 
call. Had I any hope? I did not acknowledge to 
myself that I had. I was only anxious that my good 
old friend should not believe that I cared nothing 
for her. 

A new servant answered the bell. She did not 
know whetber Mrs. Harte was at home or not. 
Would I come in until she ascertained. 

I entered the familiar ball—the dear old sitting- 
room. It was quite in order. Some books, which I 
recognized as belonging to the old time were upon a 
table, but the cradle was removed, and there were 
no toys about. Was little Rae dead? Perhape not; 
probably he had gone to Emma’s new home. 

The girl came back. I forgot to say that it was 
evening and the gas was lighted. 

Mrs. Harte was not at home. The ladies were at 
madame’s. It was Wednesday Night. 

“The ladies?” I repeated, with a start. 

“Mrs. Harte and Miss Seringham.”’ 

Should I go to madame’s? Why not? 

Soon I found myself in the familiar vestibule. 
Fritz showed his ivories and asked after my health. 


1 





while the cthers were absent on some excursion, and 
basking in the sun until its warmth seemed to draw 
the chill and cramp out of my heart. My little King 
Charles would lie with her muzzle on my foot; the 
robins would call in the lindens above my head; the 
great red admirals would zigzag among the flowers. 








“ Better, much better, Fritz.” 

I ran up to the dressing-room. I did not stay long } 
at the mirror. I went down. The rooms were un- 
usually full. Madame was the centre of a little 
group. I waited. 

“Mr. Rivers—Guy!” 

There was a light hand upon my arm, and that 





pleasant voice was unmistakable. 
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** My dear Mrs. Harte!” 

“But I’m very seriously angry with you, Guy,” 
her kind old face beaming with delight. ‘“‘Why did 
you go away without bidding me good-by?” 

“Do not ask me why now, dear friend. Excuse 
me while I speak to madame. Now,” coming back, 
“ where is Emma?” 

Strange that I should thrill so at the familiar name, 
but I had not taken it on my lips for a twelve- 
month. 

‘She is here somewhere; in the conservatory, I 
think. You must come and see us soon, and witness 
how nearly well the winter in Florida has made 
little Rae. That was a fortunate thought of Dr. 
Lenington’s.” 

“Is he here to-night?” 

“No, he has gone to the mountains with his bride. 
We were at his wedding, yesterday. He and Emma 
did not marry. I never thought they were fitted to 
each other.” 

** Is she quite well?” 

I hardly knew what I was saying. 

* Quite well, and will be glad to see you. I think 
I saw her just now beyond that knot of people by the 
piano.” 

How my heart beat as I threaded the crowd! A 
dimness came over my sight when I saw her first, sit- 
ting quietly at the table. She was in white. I no- 
ticed that her dear cheek was a little thin, before 1 
gained her side. 

At my first syllable she looked up quickly. She 
gave me her hand, spoke a few words only; I should 
have been repulsed, but I observed that she trem- 
bled excessively. She was very pale, and listened to 
all [said with downcast eyes. 

The evening seemed very short. 1 remember noth- 
ing of it but Mrs. Harte’s departure. I went with 

them to the carriage. 

“You are coming home with us, of course,’ she 
said. ‘‘Do not think you are going to get off; you 
have not had your scolding yet. Do you think him 
looking quite well, Emma?”’ 

I was happier than any crowned prince, as I rolled 
along by her side through the deserted streets. 

How cheerily the light twinkled from the wind 


SNAKES AND SNAKE-BITES. 





A very large number of the family of serpents are 
harmless. This does not mend matters much, for 
those which are innocuous live in the same locali- 
ties with those which are deadly; and as it is im- 
possible, in the moment of hasty contact, to distin- 
guish between the different kinds, the harmless 
snakes do not enjoy the immunity from our distrust 
to which they are entitled. A man who steps upon, 
or close to, a coiled-up snake, and becomes aware of 
its proximity only just in time to avoid its bite, is not 
usually in a position to scrutinize or discriminate 
between it and other types of the same family. He 
becomes suddenly aware that he may be confronting 
@ very deadly peril, and his first impulse leads him 
to avoid or parry the imminent attack; while his 
second prompts him to slay the offender who has 
caused him the alarm. He does not pause to consid- 
er that he was the real offender, and that if he had 
not assailed the household gods of the snake with his 
heavy, aggressive foot, the snake would have expe- 
rienced no wish to annoy him; but, on the other 
hand, would have remained thankfully and cosily 
coiled up; and undemonstrative man has very great 
reason for congratulating himself that snakes are not 
active enemies, recognizing in man a natural prey. 
Were this the case in snake-infested countries, they 
would lead at least a very harassed and precarious 
life. A snake bent upon prey moves with such total 
noiselessness, avails himself of such improbable 
avenues of access, makes his presence known in such 
urlooked-for localities, that be is a most dangerous 
and a not easily excluded enemy. His power lies in 


his capability of introducing himself where his will } 


leads him without attracting attention. Once in 
position his deadly attack renders escape impossible, 
for the dart of a snake is quick as the flash of light- 
ning. Itcannot, however, save him from a equally 
fatal revenge. Once discovered, no antagonist is 
easier to deal with than a snake. The largest cobra 
can be effectually settled with a small cane smartly 
applied to his spine. A boa-constrictor or a python 
might require more deadly weapons; but they are 





of the old mansion as we alighted! What a warmth 
and glow greeted us as we entered the familiar sit- 
ting-room! Suddenly came a child’s laugh. Little 
Rae, rosy and willful, had been wakened by the bell, 
and the girl had brought him down for another good- 
night kiss from Emma. She seemed her old self as 
she took him in her arms. 

By-and-by the child had gone back to bed, and 
Mrs. Harte had stolen away. I took Emma ir my 
arms then, and made her tell me that she loved me. 

‘I never dreamed you cared for me until you said 
80, that Wednesday night at madame’s,” she said. 
“Dr. Lenington asked me, that day we took Rae to 
ride. I thought I loved him, he was so good to Rae! 
Afterwards, when you had spoken, and I knew IL 
loved you best, you were gone. What could I do? 
I could not come after you. 1 could only wait for 
you to come back.” 

To think, while I was striving to cure my pain 
among French flowers and butterflies, that my dar- 
ling was waiting for me to come back! 


> 


A SMART DOG. 

A shepherd once to prove the quickness of his dog, 
who was lying before the fire in the house where we 
were talking, said to me, in the middle of a sentence 
concerning something else, “I’m thinking, sir, the 
cow is in the potatoes.” Though he purposely laid 
no stress on these words, and said them in a quiet, 
unconcerned tone of voice, the dog, who appeared to 
be asleep, immediately jumped up, and leaping 
through the open window, scrambled up the turf 
roof of the house, from which he could see the pota- 
to field. He then (not seeing the cow there) ran and 
looked into the barn where she was, and finding that 
all was right, came back to the house. Attera short 
time the shepherd said the same words again, and 
the dog repeated his lookout; but on the faise alarm 
being a third time given, the dog got up, and wag- 
ging his tail, looked his master in the face with so 
comical an expression of interrogation, that he could 
not help laughing aloud at him, on which, with a 
slight growl, he laid himself down in a warm corner 
with an offended air, and as if determined not to be 
made a fool of again. 





SEEKING KNOWLEDGE. 

Mr. Locke was asked how he had contrived to ac- 
cumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, yet so exten- 
sive and so deep. He replied, that he attributed 
what little he knew, to not having been ashamed to 
ask for information; and to the rule he had laid 
down, of conversation with all description of men, 
on those topics chiefly that formed their own peculiar 
proiessions or pursuits. I myself have heard a com- 
mon blacksmith eloquent, when welding of iron had 
been the theme; what we know thoroughly, we can 
usually express clearly, since ideas will supply words, 
but words will not always supply ideas. Therefore 
when I meet with any that write obscurely, or con- 
verse confusedly, I am apt to suspect two things; 
first that such persons do not understand themselves ; 
and secondly, that they are not worthy of being 
understood by others. 








Some one, anxious to ascertain whether Kean was 
or was not a classical scholar, wrote to him fur the 
benefit ticket in Latin. ‘‘And how did he construe 
it?” asked R , who heard the story. ‘‘Into an in- 
sult,” was the reply. 
































not poi , and their immense size hinders them 
trom obtruding without incurring observation. 

India has acquired the highest reputation as a 
snake-infested country, and not without reason. It 
is not peculiar in this respect. All tropical climates 
are plagued in a similar manner. Among the long 
list of snakes which naturalists have classified, the 
world-renowned cobra di capella claims precedence. 
Next to him in death-dealing power is a much small- 
er type known throughout India by Englishmen as 
the “ Kerite.” The bite of both these kinds is so 
fatal that there is really little to choose between them. 
The cobra,from its superior size, has greater strength, 
greater reach, and greater powers of penetration. 
On the other hand, the kerite can move undetected 
more easily, and can obtain an entrance where its 
large congener would be excluded. Popular opinion 
has, however, decided in giving the palm for obnox- 
ioushess tothe cobra. Both species are common over 
the greater part of India. Personally I have met 
them in Bengal, the Northwestern Provinces, and 
the Punjab. Nevertheless, it is a striking fact that a 
person may live years in India without meeting 
either the one or the other. Of course the sports- 
man comes across them most frequently. His tastes 
and occupations lead bim into the strongholds of the 
serpent world. Knowing this, he takes every pre- 
caution for the protection of his nether extremities. 
If these are rendered bite-proof, little is to be feared 
from the most deadly of the tribe, and consequently 
they are little regarded, and if objectionable, speedily 
destroyed. I have made the acquaintatice of a sports- 
man, who declared to me as a matter of fact, that in 
one morning’s snipe-shooting in the rice fields of a 
very ‘‘snakey ” district of Bengal, he and his com- 
panion counted between them twenty-seven cobras. 
The precise accuracy which he and his friend dis- 
played in their arithmetic in a sport like snipe-shoot- 
ing, which absorbs the attention of the hand and eye 
to such a high degree, is extremely creditable, but 
not equally credible, and has led me to receive the 
details of the morning’s sport with some reserve; and 
I am therefore induced to consider that the impres- 
sion on the mind of the narrator was so vivid, that 
he could not account for it without advancing, as his 
opinion, that he and his friend must have seen no 
less than twenty-seven cobras. It is simply a ques- 
tion of ‘‘nervous” arithmetic (if I may be allowed 
the phrase): received, an impression of auch and such 
a strength; required to account for it. The problem 
is easily solved. In the mental scales first place the 
impression, then into the opposite scale place imagin- 
ary cobras until the balance is adjusted. 

Inhabitants, however, of large cantonments whose 
tastes do not lead them into forest-land and swamps, 
may pass the decade of their existence without see- 
ing the tailof asnake. Most men, however, have a 
tale (no wretched joke is intended) or two to tell of 
their experience. One had tound a member of the 
serpent tribe ‘‘at home” on bis return from dinner. 
Another has discovered a cobra preparing to share 
his bed for the night. A third has been driven to 
snake-slaughter befure being permitted undisputed 
possession of his slippers. A fourth has been enliv- 
ened by a musical hiss upon lifting up an earthen 
jar in his bathing-room for the purposes of abulution ; 
and soon. The main point in each story is the im- 
minence of the danger escaped, and possibly the 
presence of mind with which the story-teller, ac- 
cording to his own statements, averted almost cer- 
tain destruction--as if he said, “I assure you it was 
a most dangerous situation, my dear fellow, and I 
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feel sure most people (meaning you in particular) 
would have lost their Leads; but I did just the right 
thing at the right moment, and here I am, an exam- 
ple of intrepidity, still alive.” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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FREEMASONS IN CUBA. - 


HAVANA, March 16, 1870. 

To THE MASONIC EDITOR OF THE FLAG,—The 
war the Spaniards carry on to crush the revolution 
for the independence of this country can only be 
compared to that which they had while trying to 
put down the South American movement under 
Bolivar, San Martin and O’Higgins, for the same 
purpose. Numberless inoffensive citizens have al- 
ready perished at the hands of the ferocious voiun- 
teers, who have now the control of the government 
in all the towns throughout the island. And those 
chiefs who are afraid of such murderers do all in 
their power to gratify them in order to be promoted 
at their request, which has great weight on the bal- 
ance of the ministry at Madrid, considering them 
the firmest supporters of “ the national integrity.” 

General Valmaseda, stupid like Monteveade, ervel 
like Boves, has taken under his charge to win for 
him the unenvied fame of those monsters, and to 
keep up in Cuba the Spanish name of the times of 
Philip the Second. He was lately promoted tu a 
lieutenant-generalship of the armies of Spain, at the 
instance of the volunteers, and expects to supercede 
under the same influence, General de Rodas in the 
captain-generalship of this island, in order to draw 
the $60,000 salary of the office. Becoming mad at 
the repeated defeats of the Spanish forces, under 
Genenals Puello and Goyeneche, he left behind him 
at Santiago de Cuba, on the 5th of February last, a 
list of the peaceful citizens whose only crimes were 
to be Freemasons, and who were to be cowardly as- 
sassinated, Chief Constantine Villar of the staff, and 
Chief Carlos G. Boet, of a contra-guerilla, remaining, 
who had received secret orders to act as they did 
afterwards, 

Manuel Camacho and Belisaris Caballens were first 
arrested, on Friday, and taken toa plantation named 
“San Juan,” distant twenty miles from the city. 
Some time afterward there followed Jose Maria 
Bravo, Ventura Bravo, Juan F. Portuando, Desideris 
Hechavarria, Juan F. del Pozo, Diego Palacios, 
Magin Robert Ramon Garriha, Andres Puente, 
Joaquin Sautisteban, Diego Vinagre, Melchor Cata- 
nis Ventura Caur, Baldomero Corme, and some oth- 
ers, making an aggregate of 21. They were all bar- 
barouly assassinated, two Americans among them, 
in spite of the claims of the victims to be legally tried, 
only four of them being spared, who were brought 
tu the city. 

The Havana volunteers, on hearing of the prowess 
of those murderers of Santiago de Cuba on the per- 
sons of Freemasons, who had been tolerated of late 
in this country, watched the Freemasons of this city 
until they had met in their respective Lodges. And 
when the honest men attended religious services, 
their unction was interrupted by the appearance of 
the police, who took them all to jail, with the ex- 
ception of foreigners, who were set free. But among 
the prisoners there were some Spaniards, officers of , 
the army, agents of the government. The Cuban 
Freemasons, we hope, will ba safe, since it would be 
too much to kill them and to release the otheia, al- 
though they may be now marks to the assassin’s 
weapon. FRANKLIN. 





MASONIC SIGNS, SYMBOLS, ETC. 

It is well known that the making use of the hiero- 
glyphic figures, parabolical and symbolical customs 
of ceremonies, secret words and signs, with different 
degrees of probation peculiar to free and accepted 
Masons, are as ancient as the first ages of the world, 
the philosophers of which practised the method of 
inculcating their sublime truths and important points 
of knowledge by allegory and mythology the better 
to secure them from descending into the familiar 
reach of every inattentive and unprepared novice, 
from whom they might not meet the veneration they 
deserve, and thereby become too familiar and con- 
temptible; for which reason they were accustomed 
to proceed with the utmost care and prudence. Thus 
the ancient Egyptian philosophers had many sub- 
lime notions, which they kept secret and never dis- 
covered to the people bat under the veil of fables and 
allegories ; also other Eastern nations concealed secret 
mysteries under their religious ceremonies, a custom 
still retained by many of them. 

The following symbols are appropria!*1 to Jupiter, 
Mercury, etc., the crown of rays, the pesasus, ca- 
ducens, etc. 

The first denotes the power of the Supreme Being; 
the other that power ought to be accompanied with 
prudence. The cock was a symbol peculiar to Mer- 
cury, a8 expressive of that vigilance which was soc 
very necessary to him, and dest ned to execute many 
functions; as sometimes this emblem hath an ear of 
corn in his bill, which may serve to point out to man 


that plenty and happiness will be the consequence of 
care and attention. 

The club is the symbol of Hercules, and denotes, 
strength. The various symbols belonging to the god- 
dess Diana were oxen, lions, griffins, stags, sphynxes, 
bees, boughs, roses, etc., with all the productions. 

Cities, rivers, regions and even the various parts of 
the globe had their proper symbols, which were so 
many ensigns to distinguish them. Cities were sig- 
nitied by women with towers on theic heads, The 
East is represented by a woman mounted upon a car 
with tour horses rising as they go. The West is 
signified likewise by a woman in a car drawn by two 
horses, a genius preceding her, together with the, 
horses falling down, by which the west or sun-setting 
is denoted. 

The symbol of Asia was a woman with a mural 
crown holding an anchor, to denote that the way 
thither was to cross the sea. Africa was represented 
by a woman with an elephant’s trunk on her fore- 
head. Thus were the different parts of the world 
represented under their respective symbols and 
hieroglyphics. 

To improve properly on these mystical writings it 
will be necessary to bring them home to ourselves by 
way of application first in a physical sense, for under 
the various names of pagan deities are concealed the 
body and substance of natural philosophy. Under 
allegories the poets express the wonderful works of 
nature. 
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ACT ON THE SQUARE. 


Through being fond of acting right, 
* Straightforward, just and fair, 
I try to make my troubles light, 
And little do I care; 
As happy asa king I live 
On just what I can spare, 
And from experience I give 
This hint, act on the square. 


Now in the street a thing so bad, 
Which often is the case 

A swellish, foolish-looking lad, 
Some modest girl will chase; 

Then square you round, and let him see 
If he annoyance dare, 

You'll give him striking proof to show, 
How to act on the square. 


When out one night with noisy swells, 
That smiled and kept alive, 
One sergeant X with oyster shells 
To pelt they did contrive; 
They nearly got into disgrace, 
But squaring served them there, 
And brightly shone the bobby’'s face, 
Who liked to see things square. 


I never liked a round game, nay, 
Round table I can't bear, 

And in a circus I can't stay, 
So I livein a square; 

Now brothers all, and Masons, too, 
Of good let's do our share, 

And when a chance presents itself, 
We must act on the square. 





MASONIC BALL.—The brethren at Ashland, Mass., 
had a grand ball on the evening of March 18th, in 
which many members of the Fraternity from other 
places participated. The Germania Band gave the 
music, and the night was filled with it. A supper, 
too, of benevolent provision and excellent character 
marked the occasion. Among the managers were 
names from Boston and all around its vicinity. None 
but Masons and their ladies were admitted. We 
like to chronicle occasions like these, social and en- 
joyable, bespeaking a harmony and soulfalness that 
reacts upon the institution and makes it better 
therefor. ‘On with the dance, let joy be uncon- 
fined.” 
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POLYGAMY IN KAFFIRLAND. 

Polygamy is universally admitted throughout all 
Kaffraria, nor is there any legal limit to the number 
of wives. But in Kaffirland a man is not entitled to 
choose his wife or wives; his wishes are in a great 
degree subordinate to the “intentions” of those 
who have daughters to settle in life. The number of 
wives, therefore, is generally proportioned to the 
wealth of the husband. The refusal of a bride is 
considered an insult to the family, to be expiated 
only by the plunder of the offender’s kraal, or by hia 
blood. An old man, if wealthy, is therefore sure to be 
burdened with a “ large establishment;” and he is 
frequently obliged to accept a young wife when his 
feelings would rather lead bim to decline the prof- 
fered happiness. The average number of wives 
to each married man among the common people is 
said to be about three; but the old Kaffir lawyers, 
who have amassed wealth in the pursuit of a lucra- 
tive profession, are known to have as many as ten 
forced on them, and these ladies are not long in 
learning the art of dissipating a fortune, or of bring- 
ing their niggardly lord to his grave. A Kaffir, 
moreover, is obliged to take not only any wife that 
may be offered to him, but to pay for her, although 
the transaction is not regarded in the light of a pur- 
chase. The original idea was, that the ‘‘ considera- 
tion” should be held as a deposit or security for the 
proper trestz:cnt of the woman, and asa token of the 
husband’s regard; aud, accordingly, a girl considers 
herself as slighted if the usual honorarium has not 
been given to her parent. A young bride has been 
known to run away from her husband when she 
discovered that she had not been paid for. Ifsbe 
was not worth paying for, she said, she was not 
worth baving. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHILE WE HAVE TIME. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


had been below zero all day, and the cold seemed to 


street below hurried along almost on the run, with 
faces closely muffled against the keen, searching 
wind; and the great flakes cf snow fell continually. 
It was acold and cheerless day outside, but in Abel 
Tarrant’s back office, up one pair of stairs from the 
street, everything was warm, bright and cheerful. 
Tae grate was filled with burning anthracite, which 
diffused a genial warmth and glow through the 
apartment; and Mr. Tarrant stood by it, compla- 
cently warming his hands bebind him, and looking 
over the cosy furniture and fixtures about him, to the 
outer office, where three clerks were busy for him. 
Mr. Tarrant had just dined comfortably at the best 
hotel in the city, and the pleasant thought just now 
had possession of his mind, that he was rich, per- 
fec:ly comfortable in every respect that he desired, 
and daily adding to his wealth. He was a broker, as 
he had been for the past forty odd years. He dis- 
counted notes and bought all kinds of good securities ; 
and he had the name of being a hard, grasping, 
rapacious man. 

His countenance and general appearance, as he 
stood there, did not at all belie this character. He 
was a tall, spare man of almost seventy, with an 
abundance of vitality still left, although his shoulders 
were bowed and his face was seamed over with 
wrinkles. He had a little, shrewd, gray eye, a long, 
crooked nose, and a sinister mouth; his head was 
bald at the top, and a thin fringe of white hair en- 
circled it. His appearance was very forbidding, and 
those who had favors to ask approached him with 
fear and trembling. 

Sach was the manner of one who at this moment 
‘was mounting the stairs. He was a man of the 
middle age, apparently one of the laboring class; his 
clothes were patched and in places almost ragged, 
and his face was careworn and sad. He entered the 
front offive, and seemed emboldened at the absence 
of the broker; but one of the clerks saw him, and 
hastened to say: 

“Mr. Tarrant is expecting you. He isin the back 
office.” 

The man removed his hat and knocked timidly at 
the door. Asharp “enter” ushered him into the 
presence of the broker, and he stood trembling, with 
downcast eyes, unabie to introduce his business. But 
Mr. Tarrant did not wait. 

“Ah—Peter Randall,” he said, ‘I have expected 
you. I have your note for three hundred dollars, 
secured by a mortgage on your house. It is due to- 
day. You have come to pay it, I suppose.”’ 

“ Mr. Tarrant,” the poor fellow said, with a chok- 
ing.voice, ‘‘I haven’t five dullars in money in the 
world.” 

“Ah?” The broker uttered the exclamation in a 
perfectly ind -fferent voice, and raised his eyebrows. 

“No sir—1 haven’t,” the other continued. “ I’ve 
been dreadtully unfortunate this last year, and I 
can’t pay this money now.”’ 

“Can't pay it,eh?” was the sneering rejoinder. 
“* Well—don’t you think the sheriff could help you 
pay it?” 

Tue face of the poor debtor turned very pale, and 
he spoke with a voice that faltered with emotion. 

“Mr. Tarrant,” he said, “I’ve heard you called a 
hard, cruel man; but I can’t think you’ve the heart 
to break me down and take my little home away 
from me and my children, after you hear what I 
want to tell you about this mortgage. I gave it to 
raise the money to set up a little grocery store down 
by the foundries, where there are 80 many workmen. 
I was doing well, and making a little money, when 
my misfortunes overtook me, about a year ago. I 
fell on the pavement going home one night, and 
broke my leg. That laid me up for six months; and | 
at the end of that time, when I was able to get about | 
with a crutch, I found that my clerk whom I had 
left to take care of the business had neglected it; half 
the goods had been stolen, and the rest were soon 
levied upon for rent of the shop. I tried not to be 
discouraged, and did what I could; but from that 
time to now I have been able only to get bread for 
my wifs and three little children by hard work.” 

He stopped a moment, and anxiously scanned the 
face of tne broker, to see if his words made any im- 
pression. Perfectly cold and unmoved, Mr. Tarrant 
merely said, ‘“* Well?” 

“ Don’t you see, sir,” Peter Randall urged, “ that 
it’s impossible for me to pay this money now? If 


pay—” 

Tbe broker laughed in his face. 

** You evidently don’t know whom you are talking 
to, Mr. Randall,” he said, “or else you arecrazy. I 


mortgage, and nota large discount from the face of 
coming. My rule is to be prompt in these matters, | 
to bad habits in business on their part.” 


** I can’t pay it,” the man anxiously repeated. 
«Then you lose your house and lot.” 





increase as the night wore on. Passers-by in the | 


my little ones out of our home, which it took me so 


| ‘© What is the matter?” he asked, in a kinder voice | 


many years of bard toil to get for them. I beg cf, than he had used for years. 


you, wait a little, and you shal! be satisfied. The 
security is perfectly good, you know, and—” 

“ There—I don’t want to hear any more,” Mr. Tar- 
rant interrupted, harshly. ‘All this is nothing to 


ABEL TARRANT sat alone in his back office on a | Me; you must look out fur your own affairs, and not 
cold, blustering day in January. The thermometer 


ask any favors cf me.” And elevating his voice, he 
Cried out: 

* Jones!” 

The managing clerk appeared at the door. 

* Sond the Randal! mortgage to Mr. Clinch, imme- 
diately, with directions that if it is not paid to-mor- 
row, to foreclose the day after.” 

The clerk bowed and disappeared, and the broker 
turned his back upon his debtor, and walked toward 
the grate. He waited several minutes in this posi- 
tion, while Peter Randall was vainly trying to sum- 
mon the courage to address him again; and it was 


debtor's departure that Mr. Tarrant turned around. 

‘ Plague take the fellow!” he muttered. ‘‘ What 
impudence there is in the world!” 

Did the broker experience any qual ns of conscience 
after this interview, and its results? Nothing of the 
kind. As the sequel will show, he was not destitute 
of heart; but the finer feelings of humanity can be 
covered up in any breast by the course of a life whose 
sole daily occupation is the grasping for money; and 
cruelty, to such a person, becomes a second nature. 
Probably it did not occur to Abel Tarrant, as he took 
up the afternoon paper which was just thrown in, 
that he had just been harsh, unfeeling and oppres- 
sive in his dealings with his poor debtor. He would 
have been astonished and indignant had any one 
accused him of being so. He had simply acted up to 
his business instincts and habits, as he did every day 
of his life. That was all. 

Other debtors came and went during the afternoon ; 
some to swell the large receipts of the day by the 
payment of principal or interest, some to get money, 
which they did at exorbitant rates, upon their 
‘becurities; and some, like Peter Randall, to beg for 
delay, and to receive a like rebuff. Just before night 
the broker put on his thickly padded overcoat, and 
his fur gloves and cap, and went to his tea. 

He almost uniformly returned to his cffice in the 
evening; some said that he liked the atmosphere of 
the place, and could hardly stay away from it long 
enough to sleep. He came back on this night. The 
snow had ceased to fall, but the air was keen and 
piercing, and penetrated the skin like the points of 
fine needles. The street was brilliantly lighted, and 
near the stairway leading to his cffice was the show- 
window of a bookstore, beautifuliy hung with pic- 
tures and engravings. Abel Tarrant had passed this 
window fifty times without being specially attracted 
to it; but now his eye was suddenly caught by some- 
thing that compelled him to pause and look again. 
Is there a fate in these unexpected happenings, mere 
trifles, too, as they often are? It was an unusual 
thing, although a very trifling thing, for this man 
to pause amid the whirl and excitement of the day’s 
occupation to look into a shop-window; and he did 
not suspect that in doing it he had placed himself 
upon the threshold of a better life. 

Some large mottoes and passages from Holy Scrip- 
ture, printed in gold and green, and intended to be 
hung on the walls of Sabbath schoolrooms, had con- 
spicuous places in the window. Theone which par- 
ticularly attracted the broker’s attention was printed 
in grotesque letters, and read: 


While we have time, 
Let us do good 
Unto ali men. 


Abel Tarrant looked at it,and gave an uneasy 
start. 

‘“‘ Humph—/ have no time,” was his comment. 

He stamped his feet upon the pavement, and 
clapped his hands together to warm them, for the 
intense cold was benumbing his extremities; but he 
did not immediately leave the spot and run to his 
warm office, That printed card in the window had 





you'll extend the time a year, sir, I’ll do my best to ' 


| called up in his breast recollections that had slum- 
bered there for the space of an ordinary lifetime. 
They took him back over the long stretch of years to 
the days of his childhood; and he remembered how 
he, a little, lisping boy, standing with his twin sister 
beside his mother’s knee, spelled out with that sister 
the words of this very injunction—‘‘ While we have 
time, let us do good unto all men.” Sister and 
mother had both died in his childhood, and their 


course of his life and occupations since then; he had 
thought of neither of them for years before; but now 
the mere sight of that printed card seemed to carry 
him back again over the waste of time to his mother’s 
| knee, to the beautiful lessons of patience, forgiveness 


companionship of his gentle sister. Is it wonderful 
that even this man was softened by such recollec- 
tions—or strange that he stood before that lighted 





it; that the money is due, and it must be forth- | 


| window minute after minute, in the cold air of that 
hhave only to say to you that I paid cash for that: 


freezing night, and that when at last he turned away 
| there was a sigh upon his lips? 

He reached the stairs leading to his office. Next to 
| the stairway there was a wide grating, covering the 


Mr. Randall; I never wait on my debtors; it leads receptacle for coal leading toa cellar; and hovering | clerks and shopmen stared in astonishment at the 


over this grating, weeping and sobbing bitterly, was | 
@ little girl, whose great, faded straw bonnet and | 
| pei shawl gave her the appearance of an old | 





her. 


not until the closing cf the door announced the | 


memories had been well-nigh obliterated by the, 


and charity that he learned there, and to the dear | 


The child turned her face up to his, and the broker 


cold, and tears frozen upon her cheeks. 
“My poor child,” he said, ‘‘ what is the matter?” 
“ My money, sir—l’ve lost it down there!” she 
replied, with a fresh burst of sobs. And she strained : 


*“ How much?” Abel Tarrant asked. 


get a loaf of bread and some crackers with it, and | 


to go home without anything tor them all, and what 
shall 1 do!” 

The distressed little creature wrung her hands 
with grief as she told her piteous story; and the hard 
rock of the broker’s nature was meited away down to 
the depths of the living heart beneath. 

“Come with me, my child,” he said. ‘‘Come and 
get yourself warm, and I will buy you some 
bread.” 

The face of the little thing shone all over with joy 
as she heard his words. 

“O, I'm so glad, sir—and you're so good!” she 
said. And placing her little bare cold band within 
his fur glove, with the confidence of childhoud, she 
climbed the stairs by bis side, anc entered the office 
with him. He turned on the gas and threw more 
coal on the grate, and drawing a low stool close to it, 
he lifted her upon it and bade her warm herself. As 
ehe held our her hands and her feet to the crackling 
fire, the broker saw that the latter were almost bare, 
and that her toes protruded through her torn shoes. 
Examining closely he found that her clothes were 
miserably thin, aud that the old ragged shawl was 
scarcely any protection to her fragile body. 

Unéer the cheering infinence of the warmth, the 
child’s eyes brightened, and her tongue was loosened. 

**You are a real good man,” she artlessly said. 
“It’s pleasant up here, aint it? I wish Benny and 
Alice could come here, too. Can’t they?” 

“* What is your name?”’ Mr. Tarrant asked. 

“Abby, sir.” 

That was the name of the sister he had lost, when 
jast about the age of this child. The coincidence was 
not at allremarkabie; but circumstances were com- 
bining upon thia night to move this man’s heart, and 
here was aucther of them. 

““What’s your father’s name?” 

** Randall, sir.” 

The broker started. 
said. 

“ Yes sir—that’s his name. Poor father is so sorry 
to-night, aud we’re al! sorry, for he came home and 
felt so bad, and told mother that the bad, naughty 
man down street was going to take our little house 
and turn us all cut doors; and mother cried, and the 
cbikiren and me got into the corner and talked about 
it, and I told Ben I didn’t believe the man — be 
80 wicked, because—”’ 

** Well, are you warm enough Abby?” her listener 
interrupted. ‘“‘If you are, we’ll go and get the 
bread.” 

The rock was fairly melted by the prattling of the 
child. The stern old wan felt the swelling of a lump 
in his throat, and he dashed the back of his hand 
across his eyes. 

“O, yes sir; I’m warm and nice, now,” said the 
girl, jumping down from the stool. 

He looked again at her rags; and obeying his im- 
pulze, without allowing time for a second thought, 
he took down a heavy bianket shaw! from a nail and 
wrapped it Closely about her. 


* Rand.ll—not Peter?” he 


saw with a shuddera thin, pinched face, blue with | 


“Ten centa, sir. And poor sick mother said it was | 
all she had, and she didn’t think father had any, be- | on either side. 
cause he could not get his pay this week. I was to | 


little Ben and Alice are so hungry, and now 1’ll have | 


Abby said, as she observed the way he was taking. 
| « You don’t know where we live—do you?” 
| * Yes, Abby, I know,” said he. 

“ How funny!” she murmured to herself. “ He is 
& fairy, I’m sure; for fairies always know where fulks 
live without being told.” 

They plodded on, through streets where there were 
no pavements or gas lampa, and 80 at last to a mean 


ber eyes down into the darkness beneath the grating. | little frame house, where the broker stopped. A 


candle was stack in the window-frame, and a little 
pinched f:ce could be seen pressed against the glase 


“There’s Banny—and there's Ally!” the child joy- 
| fully exclaimed, clearing her face from the shawl. 
* Good news, mother—” 

* Hush!” her bearer said, setting her down before 
the door. “ You, sir,” to the porter, ‘put the basket 
and the child into the house, and come away without 
auswering any questions. Good-by, little Abby.” 

He stooped down and kissed her, and was gone 
before the bewildered chil could say a word. 

Back again at his office before nine o'clock, Abel 
Tarrant sat down by the fire and allowed bis 
thoughts to wander back over the years that were 
gone. The words that had so suddenly withdrawn 
him from himself were ringing continually in his 
ears—** While we have time, let us do govd unto all 
men.” He turned to his ledger and cash-book; bat 
he had no heart for business that night, and throw- 
ing them aside, he sat down for thoughtful self- 
examination. 

**While we have time.” He had said to himself 
that evening that he had no time; and in one sense 
the words were almost true. He lacked but a year 
or two of the allotted age of man; time for him was 
of the most uncertain and precarious tenure. Year 
after year had passed, and he had forgotten the 
golden words of the injanction of charity that he 
learned at his mother’s knee; and it was late, now, 
very late for him to remember them. 

“Let us do good.” He started, and his heart beat 
faster in self-accusation as he slowly repeated the 
words. To whom, before this night, had he done 
good? to what home of poverty had he brought 
relief, to what sick bed comfort—and whose necessity 
had been turned to plenty from his abundance? N» 
bright, happy faces came to him from the past to 
make answer; but instead he seemed to see a piteous 
procession ot the poor, the wretched, the distressed 
passing his vffice, and mutely accusing him as a hard, 
grasping leech, with much of their misery. N» wile, 
no chiid, no relative could he summon from the 
memories of the past to testify that he had in some 
degree done good to humanity; be had lived for him- 
self and for money-getting alone, and the past, as 
well as the words that rung in bis ears, arraigned 
him in stern accusation. 

He rose from his chair and paced twice across the 
floor. “ Jones!” he called out. 

The clerk appeared at the door, 

“ Did you sead the Randall mortgage to Clinch?” 

“<]’m very sorry, sir,” the clerk began Ww apologize, 
“but the boys have been so busy this afternoun, and 
his office is shut nights, and—” 

**Well—no matter. ** Where is it?” 

“ Here, sir.” And the clerk produced it from his 
breast-pocket. ‘‘I meant to take it over myself on 
my way down in the morning.”’ 

* Let me have it ” 

The broker took it, and turning to the table, wrote 
across the face of the mortgage in large red ink 
letters the words that were continually repeating 
themselves in his brain. 

**] hope I wont forget,” he muttered. 
that will help me to remember.” 

He did not torget; the seed had been too deeply 


“If I do, 





She witnessed this proceeding with mute wonder; 
and then, surveying h if, she laughed merrily. 

** Bat I can’t walk with this on,”’ she said. 

He turned the gas down and took her up in his 

arms, and locking the door, he descended the stairs | 
with his burden. She was not heavy; the children | 
of the poor are apt to be pvor and thin. Hoe reached | 
the street and carried her away with ease, while she | 
laid her head on his shoulder and snuggled down 
comfortably in his arms. 

* Do you think we’ll have to lose our home, sir?” 
she whispered, looking up to his face under the glare 
of a corner lamp. 

He made no answer. How could he? He drew his 
cap down upon his face and walked on. 

“ We'll go in here a minute, Abby,” he said. 

“Bat this aint the bakery,” she exclaimed, rous- 
ing herself and looking at the display of boots and 
| shoes in the windows. “ We can’t buy any bread 
here.” 

“We'll get the bread, child—don’t fear,” he cheer- 
ily answered. 

When, fifteen minutes later they entered the bako- 
shop, little Abby was glorying in a pair of new shoes 





home, the souvenirs of more prosperous days), and 
whether a good fairy, in the disguise of an old man, 
had not come to her in her distress. 

Abel Tarrant visited other shops that night with 
his burden in his arms; but his arms did not grow 
weary, nor was he at all tired of conveying her. The 





| apparition of the close-fisted old broker thus em- 


sown to perish easily, and Abel Tarrant was to be 
henceforth a changed man. He slept that nighta 
sweet refreshing sleep, and the gentle faces of his 
mother and his sister came to bless hia dreams; and 
his first occupation after reaching his office was to sit 
down and write out a short paper, in which the name 
of Peter Randall occurred more than once. When 
it was done he went out and acknowleiged it before 
@ notary; and coming back to his office, he found 
Peter Randall himself waiting for him. 

**God bless you, sir, for your great kindness,”’ the 
latter fervently exclaimed, seizing bis hand in both 
of hisown. ‘ You are such a benefactor as I hardly 
dared to pray for in my great distress. Here is your 
shawl, sir; we knew it was you provided for us, and 
brought our little Abby home with all those good 
things—for here is your name in the corner.” 

‘Pooh, pooh, Peter Randali—don’t you be ab- 
surd!” the broker pleasantly replied. “* Did you know 
that I am worth one hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars? I am, if I’m worth a cent; and why, I'd 
like to know, shouldn’t I buy a poor man a few 
dollars’ worth of provisions when I fee] like it? As 
for the shawl, I gave that to your little Abby, and do 


and stockings, and wondering whether, after all, the | you take it back to her; though I think you’d better 
fairy books were not true (for she had two or three at | cut it in two.’ 


“ May God reward you in heaven, sir! I'll repay 
you as soon—” 

“No you wont. You’re an absurd fellow, Peter 
Randall, and you must quit talking that way, or I 
wont have you bere.” 

“And the mortgage, Mr. Tarrant?” The poor fel- 
low’s face exhibited a mixture of hope and doubt that 
was curious to see. ‘‘ Will you give me a little time 





| ployed, and upon hearing the orders that he gave; 
and before the evening was half over he was carrying | 


“ My God, sir—don’t be so hard with me!”” Randall woman. Her sobs of distress were piteous to hear; the child toward a remote quarter of the city, with a | 
implored, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘I only wanta little and though at any other time the broker would have | stout boy following, loaded with a great basket of , said anything about foreclosing your miserable little 
time, and I will pay you every cent, principal and passed her unheedingly, he now stopped and accosted | provisions. 
ein and expenses. Pray, sir, don’t turn me and , 


| “Why, you’re going right toward our house,” 


to pay it? 1 suppose you were joking yesterday when 
you said you would foreclose it right off.” 
“ Now, Randall, I half believe you're crazy. Who 


| 


| mortgage? And do you think I can be bothera! 
| with such ridiculous trifies as three hundred dollars 
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-] promptings. 
, SAM BROWN. 
Sam Brown, of Novada, killed sixteen men in his 
time, and was journeying towards Esmeralda to kill 
a seventeenth, who had stopped the breath of a 
friend of his, when a party of law-abiding citizons 
waylaid him and slaughtered him with shotguns. 
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and interest? Here, take this; it’s a discharge of 
the debt; and here’s half a dollar to pay for record- 
ing it. Now get along with you, man, and don’t 
bother me any more about it.” 

Overcome with this new and unexpected benefac- 
tion, Peter Randall vainly tried to stammer out some 
coherent words; and the broker ended the scene by 
gently conducting him outside the door. 

The event proved that Abel Tarrant’s charity was 
not of the spasmodic kind which is quickly expended. 
He became a thoroughly changed man. Those with 
whom he dealt no longer found him the pernicious, 
grasping Shylock, but a fair, liberal man of busizess. 
Never again was he known to grind the faces of the 
poor and of those who came to him in their distress; 
but instead, many poor families besides the Randalls 
found cause to bless his thoughtful benefactions. 
And with this practical enlargement of the heart 
there came such content and such enjoyment of life 
to this man as he hai not before thought this exist- 
ence could give. ; 

‘“While we have time, let us do good unto all 
men.” Not only for the Abel Tarrants of this world 
was this injunction given, but to all to whom the 
goods of the world have been intrusted, Let us all 
cherish it in our hearts, and close them not to its 





Mourners were exceedingly scarce at his funeral. It 
is said that Sam Brown called for a drink at the bar 
of the Slaughter House, in Carson City, one morning 
(ssaloon so nicknamed because so many men were 
killed in it), and invited a stranger up to drink with 
him. The stranger said he never drank, and wished 
to be excused. By the custom of the country that 
was a deadly insult, and so Brown very properly shot 
him down. He left him lying there and went away, 
warning everybody to leave th body alone, because 
it was his meat he said. And it is said, alsv, that he 
came back after a while and made ac. ffia and buried 
the man himself—thuugh 1 never could quite believe 
that without assistance. 

Virginia City was full of desperadoes, and some of 
the pleasantest newspaper reporting I ever did was 
in those days, because I reported inqnests on the 
entire lot of them, nearly. We had a fresh one pretty 
much every morning. Toward the last it was melan- 
choly to see how the material was running short. 
Those were halcyon days! I don’t know what hal- 
cyon days are, but that is the proper expression to 
use in the connection, I believe. 


Much in Hittle. 


Boston is again talking of a European line of 
steamers. It is all talk. 

Lawiston, Me., the past year, has reduced its city 
debt. It is a model for Boston. 

Washington gentlemen who remonstrate with 
toughs for insulting ladies are knocked down with 
paving- stones. 

The St. Croix Valley, Minn., brags of 150,000,000 
saw-logs cut the past winter. : 

A Detroit thief decoyed his two captors to his house 
and knocked them in the head with an axe, 

A Wisconsin town gives its school children a holiday 
to attend murder trials. 

A hermit in West Chester county, N. Y., wears a 
simple costume of old boot-legs tied together. 

Turkeys are driven from Onio to the Connecticut 
tobacco fields. 

An Ohio gentleman who fattens his dogs on his 
neighbors’ little girls is getting into disfavor. 

An Ohio man wants to bet on lady Coagressmen 
within three years. 

Consistency—To advocate spending millions of dol- 
lars and then talk of city taxes being high. 

The market reports state that whiskey is quite 
active in New York. It always is active there. 

A committee of Congress has agreed to report in 
favor of selling the Brooklyn navy yard. 

Spain wants Gibraltar and will have to want for 
sume time. 

Ink that will resist acids is wanted by bank 
officers, 

A Wisconsin barkeeper offers a gold cane to his 
best customer. 

Chinese washermen in Denver use the buttons 
rubbed off their patrons’ shirts for currency. 

Oue hundred millions of francs will make the 
Tuileries comfortably habitable. * 

Minnesota coolly tells of ice thirty-three inches 











Gilmore is organizing a musical festival for the 
Skating Rink for June. 

The business of the Boston pust-office has doubled 
in two years. 





Che World in Miniature, 


A MODEL HUSBAND. 
A man that’s neither high nor low, 
In party nor in stature; 
No noisy rake, nor fickle beau, 
That's used to cringe and flatter. 
And let him be no learned fvol 
That nods o’er musty books; 
That eats, and drinks, and lives by rule, 
And weighs my words and looks. 
Let him be easy, frank and gay, 
Of dancing never tired; 
Always have something smart to say, 
But silent if required. ‘ 


A girl of the period gave a supper to a few gentle- 
men the other evening. Her mamma was present. 
Oae of the gentlemen was telling a story; he stopped 
on a sudden, and said, “I beg your pardon, the con- 
clusion is scarcely fit for ladies’ ears.” ‘You hear, 
mamma,” said the girl of the period; “leave the 
room &@ minute; you can come in again by-and-by.” 


Whatever your hands find to do, do it willingly. 
A boy that is whipped at school never learns his 
lesson well. A man that is compelled to forced labor 
cares but little how it is performed, so that it be fin- 
ished. He that pulls off his coat and goes to work 
cheerily, will accomplish more in a week than a dia- 
contented, compelled laborer can do in a fortnight.” 
A young lady in Western New York concluded a 

love letter as follows: 

I shall write to you again jo 

Cummins told me an awful story about 

Suke Tyler but I don’t pay no atten 

Shun to his siknin tail. 

Yours till deth part both on us. 


A Savannah darkey, who was done out of his funds 
by a sable confidence-man and brother, says if he 
ever catches him ‘‘ there will be a pair of five-fingered 
carding roachines in that nigger’s wool as quick as 
lightning.’’ 

Philosophers to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
there is nothing so natural to a woman as love; it is 
like perfume to the violet. You may lock a girl up 
in a convent—you may confine her, you may cause 
her to deny her religion or her honesty, all these 
things are within scope of possibility—buat never 
expect her to give up her heart-worship or her rever- 
ence for cassimere. Sach a hope will prove as fruit- 
less as a boulder and as hollow as a bamboo. 


This comes from Annapolis, where it appears in 
ons of the papers published in that ancient city: 
‘The ladies of our city held a meeting on Wednesday, 
the object being to raise money to replenish our dilapi- 
dated graveyard, where rest the bunes and ashes of 
our departed dead. God bless the ladies, they are 
foremost in everytuing that tends to good!” 

Women enjoy military rights on the coast of Africa, 
and au English naval officer says a regiment of rifie- 
women which he saw there, and which contained not 
a single man, was equal to any corps he ever met. 


A Chicago gambler has invented a new “tool.” It 
consists of a small mirror set in a finger ring, which, 
put on the little finger of the right hand, enables the 
dealer to see every card given to his opponent. 

A game of euchre, in a rubber begun in 1848, was 
played in Cincinnati lately. In the middle of the first 
game of the rubber, one of the players was called 
away by a notice that his wife was about to be con- 
fined. Twenty-one years after, ancther game was 
played by the same party, with the young man, just 
arrived at age, who had broken up the first game, for 
@ witness. 


The last of Washington’s field hands have died 
agaia; this time in St. Louis. Of course he was 105 
years old and all his faculties unimpaired. He is still 
living in several other places. 

A lovesick youth at Bridgeport, Ct., called at the 
house of his inamorata a day or two.since, at one 
o’clock A. M., and insisted upon seeing her. Being 
refused admission, he made such a fuss that a police- 
man was sent for to remove him. As he went away 
he apostrophized the cruel fair one thus, ‘‘ Boo-00- 
hoo, you’ve done it now, you’ve done it now, Merier!” 


A sable sovereign of Texas, when reproved for his 
polygamy, replied, ‘Why, hi! I haza’t got but four 
*mendments yet, and the law openly ’lows de colored 
man fifteen!” 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Rand, Mr. Walter B. Corthell 
and Miss Maggie Condon. 

By Rev. Mr. Livermore, Mr. Albert A. Rotch and Miss 
Sarah J. Spare. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. John P. Hill and Miss Mary 
C. Barker. 

By Kev. Dr. Blaikie, Mr. David McLeod and Miss 
Elizabeth Kirk. 

t East Cambridge, Mr. Archibald McLane and Miss 


Ella McDonald. 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. James B. Folsom, 65; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Moore, 86; Mr. Dwight Graves, 63; Mr. Harvey P. 
Brooks, 37; Mr. William B. Parker, 26; Mr. John Mar- 
shall, 46. v 

t Charlestown, Mr. Albert A. Frost, 47; Mrs. Ann 
Evans, 78. 
At Melrose, Mrs. Sarah E. Webber, 28. 
At Lexington, Mr William Chandler, 81. 
At Belmont, Miss Eliza M. Gay, 20. 
At Woburn, Mrs. H. Josephine Winn, 27. 
At Templeton, Mrs. Adelaide F. Wellington, 74 
| At Salem, Mrs. Julia Neviile, 75; Mrs. Nancy L. 
| Swaney, 33. 























HAVE You SEEN IT? 
THE ENLARGED 
AMERICAN UNION! 


This popular Fireside Journal having been enlarged to 
32 LONG COLUMNS, 


with the issue dated January 1, 1870, is now on the top 
wave of popular favor. Nearly Ten Thousand Copies 
have been added to its circulation already, and still the 
demand is largely increasing. A most intensely interest- 
ing Story, entitled 


THE EARL OF GLANDORE: 





The Spanish Girl’s Revenge, 


Is commenced in Number One, and is attracting much 
attention. The opening Chapters of a Charming Series of 
SKETCHES, under the title of 


THE EGYPTIAN TRAIL, 


appear ingthe second Number of the Enlargea Paper, 
which will be found one of the most attractive Stories of 
Adventure ever published. Each number also contains 
from FOUR TO SIX STORIES COMPLETE IN ONE 
NUMBER, besides a magnificent assortment of Poetry, 
Wit and Humor, Miscellany and General Information. 


NO ADVANCE IN THE PRICE! 
Single Copies,6 Cents. $250 per Year. 
Gr" NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent by mail, upon receipt 
of subscription price, by 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





WHEN you are depressed by the gaumt, sickly feeling of 
a disordered system, which needs to be cleansed and 
stimulated into healthy action, take a dose or two of 
AYER’S PILLS, and see how quick you can be re- 
stored fur a shilling. 


HOW TO GET PATENTS 


S FULLY EXPLAINED ina Pamphlet of 108 pages just 
issued by MUNN & an 37 roe Row, New York. 


N \° 

MUNN & Co., Editors of the Scientific 

American. the best mechanical paper in 

the world (2 YEARS’ EXPEKIENCE), have 
PATENTS.—taken More Patents, aud examined 

More Inventions, than any other agen- 

cy. Send sketch and description for opin- 

ion. NO CHARGE, 14-10teop 
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FOR FAMILY USE—simp’e, cheap reliable, Knits Evy- 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stock 
ing FREE. Adiress HINKLEY KNI@tING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 116 Broadway, New York. 5—18t 


Agents! Read This! 


& WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address M, 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 5—3m 
ie The ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. ‘Circulars of 
Wonders,’’ free. Address B. Fox, Station“*A,"’ N. Y. City. 
Ef SEWING MACHINE.—The Wonder of the World! 
Price 5. Send $5 by your Expressman, or by mail 
fur one. Call and see it. Send Stamps for sample of work 
and circular. Agents wanted. 
Address PET SEWING MACHINE Co., 
12—13t 7 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


Dyeetrics, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY 


27-—ly. Waterford, New York. 

$2 5 ADAY! 40 new articles for Agents. Samples 

fea & sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 13—4t 

TO PRINTERS. 

SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink- 

ing Kollers. It is superior to anything in use and 

economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden 

shrink or crack, and do not require washing daily. Send 
fur Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1-19t 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


A LL persons who want profitable employment at home, 
address Box 1522, Portland, Me. 15—4t 



































Absolute Divorces legally obtained in New York, Indi- 
ana, lilinois and other States, for persons from any State 
or Country, legal anywhere; desertion, drunkenness, 
non-support, etc., sufficient cause; no publicity; no 
charge util divorce obtained. Advice free. Business 
established fif.een years. 

Address 


M. HOUSE, Attorney, 
15—13t 


No. 78 Nassau Street, New York City. 
C. C. Beers, M. D., 25 
DRUNKARD, STOP ! Decatur Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has cured Thousands of Drunkenness. West 
references ; harmless; send stamp for circulars, 13 —4t 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, makiug 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 
for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firry CENTS a year. 


*,* Sold by all Newasdealers, or sent one year by the 
eg ng ry upon receipt of $1.50, or seven copies for 

9 00; 13 copies, $15.00. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. dr 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE Man oF Mystsey, by John Bb. Willams, M. D.— 
ALICE, Tug FISHER GIRL a Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuEr 
VENETIAN BUCCANKER,DY Sy vanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THK Ip1oT Paurer, by Matthew S.Vinton.—Tus PLAGUEB 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S. Raymond.—Tu& OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Syivanus Cobb. Jr.—T'nk Secret,by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Siiingsby.—Tug Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—Hxe Deatu-Toucu, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THs 
Buipe OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 

8. Goodwin.—Tué PoLice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—Tng ACTRESS,by Une of the Profession.—Tue Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Mu .—Turk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Kepratn,by r. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John Bb. Williams, M. D.—Jic Porter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RasHLeiGn’s SECRET, by Francis A. Durti- 
vage.—Tuk Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kine 
OF THE SKA, by Ned Buntline.—Tuk Secret LEacus, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—Tng TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Tuk GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE Strorw CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tag 
Kev REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage —Wuitk HaNnp, Yd Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—tlLaALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J.H. 
Robinson.—fuk MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. Hi. Robin- 
son.—THE Sea LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THs Ska 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tuk HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Kobin- 
s0n.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
Witcu o¥ THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELiNR 
DESMOND, by Darius bobb.—THe ReBev Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tug Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE VPoIsoneD Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. ¢. Hunter.—Tug Russian GUARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lifg FROM DEATH, 
by M.'l. Caldor.—I HE BLACK AVENGER,by Ned Buntline. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—l'n&s GOLD 
Fizno, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavt Lagoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HEtIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyntTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tue Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia,by Francis A. Durivage.—fHe LIGHT KEEPER'S 
TRizx,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISU DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,»y 
Lieutenant Murray.—'l'Hk CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Uarry Harewood Leech —PopP- 
LAR REACH, by M ‘tT. Caldor.—Tuk GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THe CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sy vanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Coaa DuNALSTEIN, by_ Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suw,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THR VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUB 
oF De#ATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpnHa 8 HUs- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED J AKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olinstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, 5 francis A. Durivage.—THE 
ForEST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RKosaLtue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.--THE OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TuHE LApy ImMoGEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—THne TEx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinsen.—THe HiGhwayMax, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THe CoUNTESS, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HvuGH Carpet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMOKER OF 
TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GIrsEY's phe a 
Edwin 8. Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Fats, by Mrs. L. 5. 
Goodwin.—THE CASTILIAN BripkE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
—THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE CHILD OF THE WRECK, by Major F.C. Hunter.—1 ng 
MOUNTAINEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

ELLIOL?T, sLHOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
CG” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PEBIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral titie. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 








No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGL:, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—tnke WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson, 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—ITHE SILVER Hanp, 3 Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's l’R1ZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THk Woop Witcn, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—tHE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DuCAL CoronkT, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—TuHE WEsT Point Capet, by ben: Pestey Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THe VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—Tue K1ino's TALISMAN, by anvesne Cobb,Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs Carvline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ResBsBers, by H E. Bennett. 


No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THeE YOUNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

5.—Tir, by Charlies Cutterfield. 
0. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. hing A 

7.—THE OCEAN SvecTRES,by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essik HEATH, by Emma Gsrrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyk08 THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 

Ne. 31.—ZELvA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BriGuT CLoup,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL Casket. by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE S#A,by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Bakon'’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—ViroQua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—Tu& BLACK ADpgR, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40. -Mk. WARBURTON ‘sGHoer.by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MukpeRr, by 8. C. Prescott. 
aoe eee pty 4) by ey hans 

(oO. 43.—THE PEARLOF PANAMA,by jam H.Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAaMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray, 
No.47.—Rep RuPext, hy Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No.49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No.5¢.—THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
Sag Yee ay pe i ot ene. a. 

No. 52.—Tukg PAtTRaioT Cruiser. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MAaBEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. oom 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Alken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
SA SeSUrAs. pen by F. A. Durivage. 

10. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
Ho. BALLS Les. by R. Live Reinet, ° 
No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, fenry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—W HITE WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.--KED Hanp, y . Clinton Barrington. 

No, 62.—THeE YOUNG FisueRMAn, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THe BRIDE oF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—Tukz Hkko or ToULon, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—Tue Dwakr Fienp, by E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—Hack. THE TRAILER, by Wm Bushnell. 

Ne ia 4 a assent (Charies G Rosenberg. 
No. 70.—TuHe Roman Bawnvirt, by C e 

No. 71.—HAUNTED, by Mrs. M. A. Denivon. 

No. 72.—Joaquin, by Dr. John B. Williams, M, D. 

No. 73.—THe BUCCANEERS, by John B. Williams, M.D. 
No. 74.—NELL NOELL, by George P. Burnham. 

No. 75.—WILFORD THE ARTI8T, by George P. Burnham. 
No. 76.--THK WHITE SWALLOW, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
For sale by ali newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents cach. Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALEOT, Pi B1snHeERs, 











thick and clear enough to read a paper through. 

Cincinnati whiskey has killed a little girl who 
tasted it. 

Strawberries are sold in all the Louisville 
restaurants. 

There is a post-office in Cass county, Indiana, 
called Hen Peck. 

Pennsylvania has a pedagogue 96 years old. He is 
one of the Old Masters. 

Chicago expects to be the largest city on this conti- 
nent in 1890. 
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“MY LOVE ASD MY HEART. 


°. the tay were ever cttay 
Whee I ren to meet my wre: 
Whee | preset ber bend oo tiny 
Thevugt ber tiny, Sey gore. 
Wael very Geeply emiitien * 
0.1 lovet Like anything! 
Bet ay ivve she ie 2 Kitten, 
Ant my beart's & ball of string. 


Ant she loved my little rpymes; 
Vor our tastes were ey mpatbetic, 

iz the o1¢ amt bappy times 
O, the Vallaés I herve written. 

Ant bere taught wy love to sing! 
Bet wy love obey 2 kitten. 

Ant wy heart's 2 ball of strieg 


Weald she Listen ww my ofSer. 

On wy tuecs I would impart 
A timcere ant reaty profer 

Of my bant ant of my bear 
Ant vejow ber dainty mitts 

I would 22 2 wedding ring— 
But my love she is 2 Kitten, 

Ané my heart's 2 tall of string. 


Take 2 waerving, beppy lover. 
Prem the sora] thet I show; 

Or too late you may Giscorer 
What I icaruct 2 month ago. 
We are scretebet or we are bitten 
By the pets to whom we cling. 

0, my love the is 2 Kitten, 
Ané my heart's 2 tall of string. 














Our Young Solks’ ‘Department. 


(Waitin te the Pabet car Citta 
THE TWO JOHNS. 


were. 


BY Miss6 CAMILLA WILLIAS. 


seer rere cress 












OMETIMES it is a pity to 
_ shave two Johms in the | 


| samme bowse, and some- 
times it ien’t. If they 


‘ | and good. Bat eopquee 
) | that one of these Jobns | 
| is pretty, and gay, and | 

| petted, and the other is 

ugly, and sed, and ue- 


that the happy Jobn 


thinks that he would like | 
to punch the eyes of | 
John No. 1, and spoil his | 


cousins, and live with their grandmother and aunts, | 
and one solemn old uncle. Then I think you will 
agree that the two had best be apart. 


of them had any parents or home besides. 
Yor my part, I take the side of John No. 2, though 


fresh, when he saw only cross, or at least, sober looks? 


no barm, some one began to look as though he were 
just going todo harm. And the minute No. 1 ap- 
peared, somebody smiled at him, though he might | 
come in with muddy boots, or bring a huge dog to. 
fiy at Aunt Janet’s Maltese cat, on its cushion before | 
the fire. People want sunshine, as well as plants, 
and a child isn’t half to blame for its faulte when it is 
being continually found fault with. 

Besides, Jack was a far smarter boy than Jobn, 
better at his lessons and full of talent. So the mas- 
ters always said, and so the family owned. Jack 
would make hie mark some day. Bat tor all that, 
John was the favorite. 

You may be sure Jack felt this, and often cried or 
got angry about it; and then the family said that he 
was jealous, and told him to be as amiable as his 
cousin, and he would be liked as well. They had a 
great deal to say about amiability, those folks; but I 
don’t know that they were especially amiable. 

One day Jack felt unusually bad. There had been 
company at the house, and all bad praised rosy- 
cheeked John, and no one had noticed sallow-faced 
Jack. He swallowed down his dinner without tast- 
ing it, or tasting only the salt tears he swallowed 
with it; and as soon as he got away trom the table, 
went off into the garden and down by a great brook, 
and hiding himself in the bushes, wept and sobbed 
all by bimeelf. He had a mind to run away and 
never come back again; but he didn’t know where 
torun to. It would only be out of the frying-pan 
intw the fire, he knew. 

Then his anger came up, and he wished that he 
could get hold of John and put him into the brook 
and drown him. He grew quite savage over it, and 
vowed to himself that if he could only get his cousin 
into the water, be would see that he stayed in. Then 
he fell to crying; for if John were out of the way, 
what good would it do Jack? Nubody would like 
him any better, particularly if they knew what he 
had done, or wished t» do. 





the other would have been a fine lad if he had been | 
well taught. But bow was Jack to be smiling and 


The minute he appeared in the room, though he did | 


228 FLAG OF OUB UNION. 











While he was thinking thes, he war startled by 2 
ioeG splasi ts the sires abrre bis, and s faint, 
| gurgieg evtei test wat baerdly a cry. He sartei 
tp soi Rueve! s meme. but beard wotbing. Theo 
be ras dven to tee brook, which wae 4 Lie river. 
(aud lovkeol cp the chasmel What war it be wee 
there. Lvating Goes towers him? Wist bat the 
pretty jeczet. wewer ami uicer thas bik, which bei 
teeie baw angry thet morning. apd the tik white 
bawds ap face. amd tbe yellow curling locks of bis 
Tival. J cbunie tbe tavorite! 

Sume povple are BA #9 Dail as Others think ther 
are, ami @abe o bers are wot 8 bad a ther think 
teeweleet to be. Jack never mepped to be giei 
that bis wie wat Coming to pam; be only threw oT 
| bis jacket im o twinbling. gave a loed cry for beip, 
| amt raz wating ist the water. FP ortansiels, thoagh 
| there wae a Geo*p anc marrow chamumel just there, the 
rest of the water was 8? Spread ost teat it didn’t 
| Teach muck above bie waiet. He waded in, bis cars 
| Fimging. bis beart im bis month, reacbei the oize of 
| to cated the exhaastel little farm that was fostinz 
| helplessly br. 

Tsack G +i. be Cid reack it, though it almast pollo? 
| bie inte the hurrying water. He caught a curi of 
| hair, the ovliar of the jacket, the arm; be held tor 
| Gear life, ani pulled. Asi after a minote, be drew 
| bis Comsin inte shallow water. and towards the shore. 
| Aud jam as be reached land, bis ancle came running 
| <ows the bask, having ened the enti tor belp, and 
| from @ distamce seen the two boys in the water. 
| Jobunie was carrioi bowe, and the doctor sent for, 
and poor Jack stosi shivering in bie wet clothes till 
the balf-drownei boy vpened his eses. Them the 
| Gece eam bin. 

/ “ Why isn’t something done for this boy?” he ex- | 


|“ He will bave a fever. How did be get 80 wet? | 
| Waa be im the water too?” 

At that, Jobouie lifted his bead from the pillow, 
| round which the whole family were clustered, and | 
| eried vat: 
| “ He ran in to poll me out. I’4 a been drowned 

bat for him, dear old fellow! And be held his arms 
| out to Jack, and burst into tears. 
eit. 


“ Come here!” he | 


| agree, and ail otbers | So Jack went, and wet 2s he was, Johnnie buggei | 820uld have a little good advice addressel to you. I 
(agree with them, well | and kissed bia, and told him he was sorry, and that | deem it the more important, because I have known 


| he never would be cross to dear Jack again, never! 
You see, Johnnie wasn’t a bw: boy, efier all, only 
a little spoilet. 
Then Uncle Tom, and Aunt Jane, and Grand- 


| mother Parker, and Aunt Sasan began to cry again. 
glected. And suppose 


They had already cried over Johnnie. And Jack 


| Was whisked off and put into dry clothes, and some 
laughs at the other, and | 
doesn’t care mach about | 
him, and that the sad | 
John grows savage, and 


bot herb tea was given him, and tiey all made much 
of him. 

Bat some way it made him feel worse; for he 
thought it was, after all, but because he had saved 
Johnnie. They didn’t like him for himself, he knew. 
| So he thought it all over, and mae up his mind to 
run away jast the same as if they hadn’t all kissed 


fine clothes for him. Lastly, suppose that No, i is | and praised bim that day. 
caliei Johnnie and No. 2 Jack, and that they are | 


Just as he had settled what he would do, and was 
| sitting very sadly alone in the sitting-room by him- 
_ self that evening, all the others being in Johnnie’s 


| chamber, where the doctor was making his second 
There they were, however, at Grandmother Par- | 
ker’s, in a fine house just out of the city, and neither | 


call, the door opened, and the doctor himself put his 
bea in. 

“And how are you?” he asked, coming in. 

“ Pretty well, thank you,” said Jack, soberly. 


might be. 

| “If you are pretty well, what are you looking so 
pale and solemn about?” asked the doctor, coming 
in and shutting the door behind him. 

Jack never knew bow it came about; but before he 
knew it, he was telling this kind doctor all his 
| troubles, and even how he was determined to run 
| away; and the doctor was littering, with one of 
| Jack’s hands in his, and his arm round Jack’s 
shoulder, 

* Bat they will like you now,” he said, when the 
boy’s story was finished. “You bave done a great 
thing in saving John. They are proud of you, and 
think you very brave; and your cousin is sorry he 
ever treated you ill. Can’t you be content to stay?” 

“Nosirl” Jack said, firmly. “It would be the 
same thing over again. And if I have done some- 
thing great to make them like me, they haven’t done 
anything great to make me like them. 1 want to go 
away.” 

The doctor considered a moment. He was a bach- 
elor, and meant to stay so, and be had a kind old 
sister to keep his pleasant house for him. He was 
well off, and he was fond of Jack, and believed that 
the boy might be made something of. 

“Would you like to come and live with me?” he 
asked, at length. 

Jack looked at him in astonishment and delight, 
and blashed and choked up so that he could not 
answer. 

“I see you would,” the doctor said. 
and ask them?” 

“© yes! O, I am so glad!” cried Jack. 

The doctor went straight up stairs again, and there 
was a pretty battle. For though they had not been 
fond of Jack, they didn’t want him w go. It didn’t 
look well, they said, and it was very ungrateful of 
him to wish to go just as they were ready to be fond 
of him. And Johunie coaxed, and they all coaxed; 
but it was no use. Then the older folks threatened, 
and said he shouldn’t go. At that, Jack fired up, 
and said that if they didn’t let him go, he would run 
away. 


“* May I go 





{ tice, on marrying a couple cf palpable verdancy, to 


} A far western marriage ceremony, thirty years be- 


He always said pretty well, no matter how sick he , 


Toe emi of the matter war that Jack wee allowsd 
t g» bome with D«tor Ball anc muke b*o 6 viet. 
Ani bering gone. be never came back to esr. Bat 
be ues to come over eocasiomalls, auc J obunie and 
be were the bast of friemis. 

Ani what wat bos of a. Jack was os happy of be 
oonli be, and ae good a boy at weet be. The Goctor 
aut bis sister Jove’ bj as thengt be bet been their 
ow: 0p, amd &§ secems likely that be will be & great 
cToin to them some Gay. 

S» the two J ms are getting along famoasiy. Bat 
bow it would keve bees if ther bad contipusl tw Live 
tepetber, Ido not Epow. It iem"t well for ome to hare 
a!] the sugar, and the other pothing bat vinegar. 





QUAIST MAERIAGE ANECDOTES 

Oat of a bandtal of quaint apeoistes, apeogor of 
marrring an¢ giving in marriage, «hich we Sud 2;- 
on our table, we select the following; 

An old ignoramnas, lately elected j astice of the peace, 
was applied to by a couple to perform the marriage 
ceremony for them. Toe functionary bai ovmceived 
grand ideas of the dignity and importance of bis 
ofSce; and thonzh be bed po definite ides of bow 
the knot was to be tied, be verily believed that it wes 
after some forma! and impressive fashion, and that 
| ite legality would depend en‘irely upon ite formality. 
He kept the impatient coupie waiting upom the | 
threshold of double blemoipess fr quite an boar, 
while be fumbiei over bis “ J astice’s Assistant™ for 
| & precedent; bat finding nore, be slammed the took | 
together, and Gesperateiy exciaimed: 

~Join right bands! Now listen to me. I want) 
you to understand, before we go any farther, that | 
| Fou bave now undertook to undertake—bat, bang 
| the thing—you know what I mean. I promounce you | 


Another magisirate of our acquaintance was of a 
| different sort—an intelligent man—bat so inordinate- 
ly fend of his joke that no cficial duty of dignity 
ovuld faily restrain him. It wae his freqoent prac- 


| comclade the ceremony with a charge to the newly 
| married pair, which aniformly began as follows: 

| “itis very important, my young friends, upon 
| Setting out ujem the sea cf matrimony, that you 


| aS to start out with prospects quite as 
[eee one by making Gevilisn fools of 
| themselves.” 


fore the Pacific Railroai had annihilated the “Far 
West,” bas thus been described to us: 

Scene—a potato field. The magistrate, in hie shirt 
sleeves , busily plying the hoe. Enter two candidates 
for matrimony, who follow him chorely along the 
row. The magistrate at first pays no attention to 
them. 

“ Be you the squire?” the youth asks. 

“* Yes.” And thé hoe rises and falls faster than 
ever. 

“We want to be married,” the youth desperaiely 
exclaims. 

“ Well, shet up, dern you, till I get to the end of thie 
row. I am counting the hills.” 

Thus admonished, the twain follow him anxiously 
along, hand in hand, until the end of the row is 
reached. 

“Twenty-seven, twenty-eight. Now, dern you, 
stand up here.” And the squire leaned for the mo- 
ment on his hoe-handle. 

“ Do you solemnly swear, by thunder, to take this 
woman for your wife?” 

ee Yes.” 

**Do you solemnly swear, by thunder, to take this 
man for your husbaod?” 

“Then I swear, by thunder, you are man and 
wife!” 





EVE’S FALL. 

This is a Frenchman's account of the Temptation 
and the Fall: Monsieur Adam, he wake up; fhe 
sees une belie demoiselle aslip in ze garden. Voila 
de la chance. “ Bon jour, Madame Iv.” Madame 
Iv she wake: she hole her fan before to her face. 
Adam put up his eye-giass to admire ze tableau. 
Zey make one promenade. Madame Iv she feel 
angry; she see appel on ze arbre. Serpent see 
promene, sur l’arbre, make one walk on ze tree. 
** Mons. le Serpent,” say Iv, “‘ weel you not have ze 
bonte to peek me some appel, J’ai faim?” ‘“‘ Cer- 
tainment, madame,” say ze serpent, “charme de 
vous voir.” ‘‘ Hola mon ami, ar-r-r-eter vous,” say 

; “stop, stop, que songen vous faire? What 
madness is nete—you must net peek ze appel.” Ze 
snake, he take one pinch of snuff, he say, ‘“‘Ah, Mons. 
Adam, do you not know zere is nossing prohebet for 
ze ladies? Madame Iv, permeet me to offer you 
some of this fruit defendu.”” lv, she make one cour- 
tesy, ze snake be fill her whole parasol wis appel; he 
say, * Eritis sicut Deus. Mons. Adam he will eat ze 
appel, he will become like one Dieu, know ze good 
and ze evil; but you, madame, but you, Madame Iv, 
cannot become more of a goddeas zan you are now.” 
And zis finish Madame Iv. 





The force of emphasis in giving meaning to a sen- 
tence is well illustrated by the brief colloquy which 
was overheard the other day between two persons: 
“Do you imagine me a scoundrel, sir?” demanded 
one, indignantly. “‘No,” was the reply, “I do not 


| ahead ob me dis time. 








imagine you to be one.” 


Bumors of the Bap. 


HWEGBO BLUES. as 
“1 sey, Sem J omeing, what for pou look & sober cs 
worning? You mex urzally allers s lerfis, bet now 


pour tence look a¢ gloomy ani black af Cie spell of f 


wedder.™ 

me) 
folks calls Ge béons, am Ge wae sort at Gat, Gat’s what 
I tas, Pte Gumbo” 

“ De what por call "ex, Sam?” 

“De bloos—de raal indigo tio.” 

“Dare whar you cormer cis chit. Sam: you's 
Now, if ®t Gon’ make eazy 
terial Giff-remoe to pos, I'd jest Like to bear pou eem- 
plify what dis bios ix.” 

“Wy, wy, Pete. pos Gost Know wxthin. I tx 
you'd more acyusinte’ wit de Sumfs ob Ge bem 
mind Well, rou ese, wen 8 men’s pot Ge blow, be 
looks forard into de coming { x4ourity jer as though 
be gwine to draw « bisek im de big lottry—be feels 


chile, I feels bet—I's pot what Ge white 


a RNIN ne nae 


like 2s if all de Gelighteum prises iz <i low Gown 


scene badn’t a single number om “em. When be pete 
zp in de mornin be feels wusser. He thinks that bis 
body is meade of ice cream, al! cep bis beart. amd Gat’s 
a big piece ob lead im Ge middle. All sorts ob mgbts 
are sobderi=a around. an red monkey! terra aboot 


bis ears. Dar, Gem's what I get pow, en Gems what i 


1 c4l] de Diows. How yon like to bab em. Pate?” 


“ Tazk pou. Sum. cis chile Gent wish for ope, tt | 


| if Gems Ge st.” 
SUNDAY SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 
Last Sanday, in ome of the Sabbath schools of oar 





city, a juvenile class was qaestioned by ite teacher in) ; 
| claimed. He was ove of poor Jack's few friends. | ™*0 80d wife. Give me two dollars and clear out.” | Tegard to the parabis of the shepherd and bis Sock: 


“ Who was our shepherd?” 
“ Jesus.” 

“ Who are Christ’s amte?” 
“ We are.” 


Then, to tes: the reasoning capacity of the young 


urchins: 


“If the children are the lambs, what are the grown | 


up folks?” 
“ They are the old bocks,” said a bright-eped litte 
shaver. 





LOW-NECKED DRESSES. 

Retarning from divine service in Chicago one San- 
day, good little Billy’s ideas of propriety bad been 
shocked by the wonderfal attire of some little female 
friends, who displayed uncommonly low-pecked 
dreases, which moved him to say unto his maternal 
parent: 

“It’s poor business for folks to go to church just to 
show their clothes.” 

“Why, my son, you must not jadge those little 
girls. We cannot see their hearta.” 





“Can’t see their hearts!” exclaimed Billy: “ well, — 


I should think you might—their dresses were low 
enough!” 





STceBory Facrs.—“ Facts are stabborn things,” 
said a lawyer to a female witness under examination. 
Tne lady replied, “‘ Ye sir-ree—and so are women; 


and if you get anything oat of me, jast let me know | 
it.” “You'll be committed for contempt.” “Very | 


well, I’il suffer justly, for I ieel the utamost contempt 
for every lawyer present.” 





CONUNDRUMS. 

Why is it impossible for a man to boil his father 
thoroughly? Because he can only be “ par-boiled.” 

Why isa book of masica! comp mers like a saace- 
pan? Because it is incomplete without a Handel. 

Why is the treadmill like atraeconvert? Because 
its turning is the resalt of conviction. 

Why is a hen immortal? Because ber son never 
sete. 


Why is a son who objects to his mother’s second | 


marriage like an exhausted pedestrian? Because he 
can’t go a step-father. 


Why is a bappy husband like the Atlantic cable? | 


Because he is settled to his heart’s content. 

Why should there be more marriages in winter 
than in summer? Because in winter the gentlemen 
require comforters and the ladies muffs. 

When is a blow from a lady welcome? When she 
strikes you agreeably. 

Why do the recriminations of married couples re- 
semble the sound of waves on the shore? Because 
they are murmurs of the tide. 

Why is it so easy to break into an old man’s house? 
Because his gait is broken and his locks are few. 

Why was the giant Goliath very much astonished 
when David hit him with the stone? Such a thing 
had never entered his head before. 

Who was Jonah’s tutor? The whale who brought 








him up. 

Why are persons born blind unfit to be carpenters? | 
Because they never saw. 

How may a man be known from a fatigued dog? | 
One wears a shirt, the other pant. 

When was Rath very rade to Boaz? Whee te | 
pulled his ears and trod on his corn. 

What is the diffsrence between the labors of a 
farmer and a seamstress? One gathers what he 
sows, the other sews what she gathers. 

If a man and bis wite gu to Europe together, what 
is the difference in their mode of travelling? He 
goes abroad and she gues along. 


When is a newspaper the sharpest? When it ie | 
fil_d. 
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so much romance under suc 
exceeding propriety. Andy. 
you out as an invincible co 


I confess that half the ent. 
from this season at Rye con 
panion, and thus being ab 
phant career.” 

“Hamph! much satlsfact 
shall go down to enjoy the - 
Bat about the malachite, I 
charms me beyond all the : 
you see what sort of a face 
bear that mallow green swa) 
and spreading its vernal tin' 
The artisan was a genius, a: 
he polished and wrought. » 
I had colors bere, 1 woul 
which the set by right belon, 
wild rose complexion, what 


but’s bronze color, must furr 
malachite ornaments.” 

“ What a string cf nonsen* 
chase the set on the spot, in 
known heroine. I fancy you 
derills more readily with a r- 
with the prince’s glass slippe: 
and we'll set W—— to write : 
Malachite set in search of a: 
that answer?” 

And the speaker's hearty |: 
counter. 

Bat his companion answer: ' 

*T am not sure bat it woa) 
who woul! select that set mu 
a delicate discrimination, and 
she must be sweet and lovely ‘ 
it will be safe to ventare to fa 

“I hope, from my soul, yor 
malachite at the opening Lo; 
the acéompaniment of romr 
Shoddy or Petroleum. Shan’ 
fastidious and invulnerable, b- 
ter Carr, in that case?” 

There was another chorus « 
few merry words, and the 
moved on from the rear of t. 
@orent more passed out into 

Tben from behind the biiad 
tioned off the little nook to m 
fanctam, came s long-drawn 
ing a carefal peep to make ree 
taken their departure, Mire F 








A SET OF I... 


man who indulges in suchq..-. 


ones, while you keep your o--.. 


satiny hair, neither fair nor « - 


+ oes 











